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COUNTRY LIFE, Feb. 1, 1941. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL (ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street. Strand, London. 


F' RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 


Wappenham, Towcesier. 


GAve money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 

Anthracite. Buy direct at) Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere: smaller quantities by road to 
many disiriets. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 


Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham 


MOxXOMARK your property. Permanent 
. iuddress. Wartime facilities. 5s. yearly. 
Patronised by Rovaltyv--Write BM/MON O17, 


Ww. 


DREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate ma‘ntenance 
and improvement work of all deseriptions. 


Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request. J. B. Carr, Ltp., Contractors, 


Tettenhall, Staffs. 

BE TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 

Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


Writk FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet.—REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palave 
Gate, W.38. 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued .) 


A RARE GENUINE XVIIth-CENTURY 
MAP isthe finest decoration.or your own 
or your friend's house ; colourful, distinctive. 
unique. Ask prices of county wamed. 
EVELING, 4, Rathbone Place, W.1. 


) on, 


Dt. ‘ ech. post free, 
BLANKETS, Hawick, 


BLAN KE TS, Cream, Blue, 
Peach, 80 by 100° in, 
30s.: 63 by S4 in. 
*DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
Roxburghshire. 


ELLULAR 


Rose, 


WATED TO PURCHASE 

DIAMONDS UP 50% 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1.£10,000 H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


WANTED 


Hardy Saint 


tin. and 3iin. 
Multiplying Keels: also Ross 
* Binoculars, Sx to 10N by 30x t 
EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8, 


Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 





TWEEDS 


FRAZERS TWEEDS will solve your War 

Wear problem. You can still make your 
choice from a large range of Cheviots, 
Seoutish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
have siill the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre - war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer 10 
present requirements. Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


AR ECONOMY.—Have your favourite 
suit copied exactly in “John Peel” 
Countryside Tweed. Prices from £5 17s. 6d. 
Fit guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 


post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cum- 
berland, 
ADIES’ TWO-PIECE SUITS, quality 


tailored, in) Redmayne'’s Countryside 
Tweeds, from 4 3s. 6d. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 
post free.— REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumber- 
land 


STAMP COLLECTING 


TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
tor black-out evenings. Ask for our 
192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, 
sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—-WulIT- 
FIELD KING & Co. (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. 
(Established 1869.) 





EAk&ey BRITISH COLONIALS. — Selece- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also ag Mint and superb used 
moderns.—" K., . Westhill Road, London, 


S.W.18. 


REMOVALS 
} he SMOVALS, Packing and Shipping. 
zarge lift van Cases specially 
peed Ml JOSEPH C,. MouNT & (Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 
SITUATION WANTED 


ADY (38) seeks respersible hemely post 
as COMPANION-HOULSEKEEPER to 
lady, or HOUSEKEEPER to gentleman. 
Capable, good cooking = would give special 
kind care 10 invalid. " A.676," 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


EFORE disposing of your Car, get a 
valuation from BROOKLANDS Motors, 
of 103, New Bond Street. (Mayfair 8351.)’ 


J! ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY € CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Maytals 1A. 














rIMMY JAMES LIMITED wish to pure hom 
MODERN CARS for cash. Please give 


date of model, type and mileage.—315, 
Kuston Road, N.W.1 (Euston 2396), or 
Carker’s Lane, Highgate Road, N.W.5. 


(Gulliver 5446.) 


PAYING GUESTS 


RECEPTION AREA. — Board-Residence 
old-fashioned Country Inn and Farm ; 
charming surroundings; no noise; riding, 
shooting, hunting: "bus all towns; fully 
licensed. Terms 2} gns.—BLACKBOYS INN, 
Blackboys, near Uckfield, Sussex. 
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GEORGE G. 
WHITELEGG. 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, 
KENT. 
The EN-TOUT-CAS 
co., LTD., 
SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





Gardens Designed: 
and Constructed. 
Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The largest makers 
ot Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain 








Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMIBS. 
R. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


_SEEDS” AND BULBS | 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present 
sowing. 


Seeds and 
Gladioli. 


































AS LONG AS 


3 Bush Apples 

| Bush Pear 

6 Red Currants 
2 Blackberries 


GAYBORDER 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 


Telephone : 


Se JTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


PLANT NOW OUR 
SPLENDID FRUIT TREES 


Fruit will be scarce and dear 
so why not grow your own ? 





SPECIAL WAR TIME COLLECTION 


12 Raspberries 


40 items in all for 45/- C.W.O. 
carriage paid your station 


NURSERIES 
MELBOURNE $2 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


es i inea charge for Small Estate Announce- 

ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 15/4. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
“Country Life,” Tower House. 





Portions of one inch are charged 





Southamptn Street, 


Strand, London, W.C.2 











AS 
>) 
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pats! 


STOCK LASTS. 


2 Bush Piums 
6 Black Currants 
6 Gooseberries 





DAY AND RESIDENT PI’ PIL 


Education 3 
a fe wean ® 


EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 


Certificates 








2 Loganberries 








aaa 
’ Where 


granted, Principal, Miss A lat Class 
Diplemee. Edinburgh Training School. 
MENENENE VEN ENE NENA NEN 





to Stay | 


POMS 





DERBYSHIRE 


i] 








a * came: donc BIE AARNE ASG B 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Oid-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. 

Facing Own Gardens. 

Garage. 





Running Water. 
Very Quiet. 
Centra! Heating. 





Temple Bar 4363. 


(GEORGE NEWNES, 


‘Lt. TowsER House, 











COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 

AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 

VoL. LXXXIX. No. 2298. 
Printed in Engian 


Entered as Second-Class Satter at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office 


| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Published Weekly. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Subscription Price perannum. Post Free. 
Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian. 59s. Foreign. 65s. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, Ig41. 








Teleg 
omanet Son ae (10, lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, Ww. 1 Galleries, WF onta, | London 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
Occupying a superb position commanding lovely and extensive views 
The well-built Residence is approached by a carriage drive with entrance lodge. 
a Entrance hall, 3 reception eh Li L2 
i 2 rooms, 15 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
= rooms, adequate domestic 
j offices. 


- Abundant water supply. 
Electricity. Central heating. 
Modern drainage. 
Excellent stabling and gar- 
age premises with chauffeur’s 
rooms ; bailiff’s house. 
THE GROUNDS are a 
feature of the property and 
include terraced gardens, 
rock gardens, kitchen garden, 
herd tennis court, and also 
enclosures of pasture and 

woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


OXON AND BERKS BORDERS 


Huntercombe Golf Course, 2 miles; Henley, 9 miles; Oxford, 14 miles. 
400FT. UP FACING SOUTH ON THE CHILTERN HILLS. 





PRICE ONLY £6,500 
(39,495.) 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. 








Occupying a fine posi- Centra heating: electric 


tion with far-reaching light ; telephone; Com- 
views, the CHARMING pany’s water; modern 
septic tank drainage 


OLD-FASHIONED 
FARMHOUSE RESI- 
DENCE has been en- 
larged and modernised 
at a cost of many 
thousands of pounds 
and is now well ap- 


system. 
Stabling and Garage. 
2 Cottages and Bailiff’s 
House. 
HEATED 
SWIMMING POOL. 


pointed with much The Gardens and 
panelling and oak Grounds 

floors. are studded with some 

fine old trees; hard 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, tennis court; prolific 


musi¢e room, 12 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. 





kitchen garden : 
meadowland. 


; ABOUT 130 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,409.) 





SUSSEX AND HANTS BORDERS 


Queen Anne Style Residence with nearly 60 ACRES 
Occupying a beautiful situation in a sheltered position about 400ft. above sea level on sandy soil, facing south with delightful views. 


The well-appointed 

erected of mellowed red 
brick and tiled roof is ap? 
proached by a drive through 
a well-timbered avenue with 


House 


lodge. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bath- 


rooms. Central heating, Co.’s 
electricity and water, modern 
drainage. Stabling, garages, 
cottages. The _ well-culti- 
vated grounds are stocked 
with specimen trees and 
shrubs, spreading lawns, 
tennis court, swimming pocl, 
pasture and woodland. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 








E : ee 
IN ALL NEARLY 60 ACRES. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





(28,596.) 


Agents: Messrs. 
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Telephone Nos: NI ‘HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent | 9595 (Established 1882) ‘‘Nichenyer Piccy, London.” 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
rT rIn aa 5 a y y 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. | 
FACING COMMON FARMS FOR SALE FOR OCCUPATION 
ia eae OR INVESTMENT 
BEAUTIFUL NEWBURY DISTRICT 
UNRIVALLED VIEW OF WOODS. COMMONS AND HILLS. DEVON FARM OF 300 ACRES | 
Newbury 24 miles. Reading 17 miles. WITH A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE i 
~~ 2 ake oe 
A REALLY DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 2 a ": ; 
the well-arranged accommodation being 
LARGE SQUARE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, GOOD 
BATHROOM, 2 W.Cls, HEATED LINEN CUPBOARD, t 
PLEASING KITCHEN, 
Vain wate: Vain electric light and power. Partial central heatina. 
Telephone 
VERY PRETTY GARDEN AND LAWN i 
GARAGE, 
PRICE £2,475 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel. : Reading 4441-2.) 
T 
BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS : 
LITE re tT Pa 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 receprion rooms. 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS ABOUT A QUARTER WOODLAND ; THE REMAINDER PASTURE; " 
. a , ow 3 annie ALL WELL-WATERED; SOME PLOUGHED UP THIS YEAR. 
J i ‘ tUs *-ROPER D\A 
ADJOINING BASIORA! rl ns PROPERTY W OUTGOINGS. 
Lovely unspoilt setting Facing South, GOOD RANGE OF BULLDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES. 
Main electric light. 
A SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE Particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, W.1. 
(London 32 miles Reading 12 miles), OXON BUCKS BORDERS 
containing : EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM, 150 ACRES 
VESTIBULE ENTRANCE, CLOAKROOM AND W.C., INNER HALL, DOUBLE Well watered. Near Markets. 
DRAWING ROOM (33ft. long), DINING ROOM, STUDY, 6 OR 7 BEDROOMS ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. : Accredited buildings. Alfa Laval Plant. 
} BATHROOMS, WELL-ARRANGED DOMESTIC OFFICES, Two superior Cottages. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Fitted lavatory basins in bathrooms Vain electric light and power. 
Vain water Complete central heating Telephone. WESTERN MIDLANDS ‘ ~— 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS FINE FARM, 230 ACRES -_ jy 
Orchard, kitchen garden and meadowland, RICH DAIRYLAND. ; 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 
17 ACRES In perfect order. 
GOOD COTTAGE. 2 GARAGES. FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 
<< 3 markets available. 
PRICE £6,250 FOR SALE. POSSESSION 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1. Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) tecommended. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone: ; 
Grosvenor. 3121 WINKWORTH & CO q 
(3 lines.) e q 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
HANTS (near Basingstoke) SURREY 
2 MILES FROM THE RAILWAY STATION AND IN AN UNSPOILT ie _ 7 UE oy - — — 
VILLAGE. NEAR POST OFFICE AND CHURCH. 100 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. NEAR MAIN LINE RAILWAY. 
2 HALLS. AN 
LOGGIA. ATTRACTIVE 
CLOAKROOM. RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION ices 
__ ROOMS. b taidaaien 
+ BEDROOMS, eception rooms 
2 BATHROOMS. : 
Eleetrie light. 
Garage. Main water. 
agente erga GARAGE (for 3 cars) 
Kitchen garden and 
paddock, EXTENSIVE 
FARMERY. 
Price Freehold BUNGALOW. 
£3,250 
The Furniture can be purchased. Cardens and Grassland ; in all 37 ACRES. 
Would Let Furnished for a minimum period of 2 years. FREEHOLD FOR SALE iin 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon St., Mayfair, London, W.1 = 
5 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER Between HASLEMERE & GUILDFORD SOMERSET 
nasa pla Bh mony as ae — Near village with "bus service. Well-faroured Residential area. j 
. . “em - 
a . 
« 
2 
H 
Y IAN HOUSE 
A MODERN HOUSE EARLY GEORG ie ane Sata rampaibennet 
standing in 24 acres containing & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception- rooms. A STONE-BUILT MODERNISED ._ta . 
t rece ption rooms, air raid shelter. Modern conveniences. Central heating. MANOR HOUSE ) 
Central ey “o9 — and gas. Garage. Loose box. of 9 bed, 2 dressing, 2 bath and 4 reception rooms. 
marace tor z cars : 2 y 
“sg : : INS ; ’ INDS of § ‘RES Main water. Electric light, etc. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED GARDENS and GROUNDS of 2 ACRES. 
OR FOR SALE. . FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £3,250 WITH 101% ACRES 
WiInkwortH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


W.1 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London. 





NORTH DEVON 


Commanding fine views over Exmoor and Dartmoor. 


A Stone and Brick- 
built Residence 
standing about 700ft. 
above sea level, facing 
South. 

It contains hall, 3 
reception rooms, % 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Stabling. Garage. 
4-roomed Cottage. 
Tennis court, kitchen 
garden, orchard. 
ABOUT 
45 ACRES. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
Standing on a light soil facing south with uninterrupted views. 

A RESIDENCE 
erected of brick and 
slate with Georgian 

period features. 

3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms (each with 
basin), ? bathrooms. 
Central heating ; Co.'s 
electricity; telephone: 
Co.'s water available ; 
modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Cottage. 
Grounds are studded 
with some fine old 
trees; tennis court, 
walled kitchen garden, 
orchards, paddocks. 


HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 3, 14 OR 19 ACRES 
ents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (14,898.) 


ents: (28,557.) 








BRANSTON 

RECTORY 
An attractive RESI- 
DENCE, with 4 
reception rooms, 9 
principal and 5 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. 

Main electricity. 
Abundant water sup- 
ply. Moderndrainage. 
Stabling for 18; gar- 
age; 8-roomed cot- 
tage: well-matured 
and timbered gardens 
and enclosed  pad- 
dock. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


For Sale Freehold with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


20 ACRES 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,097.) 














Charming Residence 
with south aspect and 
commanding fine 
views, approached by 
adrive ; hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 7 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heat- 
ing; Co.'s electricity 
and water; septic 
tank drainage ; 
garages; attractive 
grounds, grass tennis 
court, kitchen garden, 
orchard, grass and 
parkland, 


ABOUT 18 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


NEW FOREST 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH POSSESSION 


(18,336.) 








(Central 9344) E.C.4 ,aucTiONEERs. 


Telegraphic Address: 





CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


W.! 














FOR INVESTMENT 


Gross 

DEVONSHIRE Pentima 

£3,600. TWO FARMS. 210 ACRES £200 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

£5,500. COTSWOLD HOUSE. 200 ACRES £250 
HAMPSHIRE 

£3,900. GEORGIAN HOUSE. 130 ACRES £160 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

£13,500. MIXED FARM. 320 ACRES £550 
WARWICKSHIRE 

£9,250. GOOD HOUSE. 230 ACRES £400 





A SELECTION OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS FOR SALE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

£7,000. PERIOD HOUSE. 2 COTTAGES, 80) ACRES. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

£5,000. SMALL HOUSE. FENLAND. 119 ACRES. 
NORFOLK 

£3,750. GOOD HOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. I84 ACRES. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

£24,000. THREE EXCELLENT HOUSES. CAPITAL BUILDINGS 

660 ACRES. 

OXFORDSHIRE 

£13,500. STONE HOUSK. EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. 400 ACRES 





Details of the above and others may be obtained from Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1 








TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000, 


MAPLE & CO.,u> 


5, GRAFTON ST., 


MAYFAIR, W.1 


(REGENT 4685) 





O HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 
TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 
TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 
AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


*LE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
3 WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 
(S UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 








24 miles Main Line Station. 





6 BEDRG 


Electric 


GARAGE 


PRICE £4,300 


Agents: 


MAPLE & Co. 


as above. 


3 RECEPTION 


)OMS, 


MAIDS’ 


light. 


SURREY, WITHIN A FEW MILES OF GUILDFORD 


FOR SALE 
THIS EARLY 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


carefully restored and redecoratcad 


It contains : 


ROOMS, 
2 MODERN 
SITTING ROOM. 


LARGE 


LOGGIA, 
BATHROOMS, 


Central heating throughout. 


Basins in 4 bedrooms. 


FOR 


GROUNDS OF 


3 CARS. LOOSE 


14% ACRES 


BOX. 
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vi. 
" - 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet Piccy, London.”’ GS RerraeR: g 
400ft. up on sand rock soil. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. STABLING. 
GARAGES. LODGE 
PICTURESQUE MODERN 
; "FFEUR’S JOMS. 
HOUSE CHAUFFEUR’S R¢ [Ss 
GROUNDS AND MEADOWLAND. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
} RECEPTION ROOMS In all about 
10 BEDROOMS. 8 ACRES 
Fitted lavatory basins. 
+ BATHROOMS. Immediate possession. 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON «& SONS, 
Central | Co.'s water and | Vain LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 8.W.1. 
heating. electric light, drainage. (Ref. €.32,801). (REG, 8222.) 
A BARGAIN AT £2 200 DELIGHTFUL POSITION IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY. 
’ 
This Charming OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE with 50 ACRES HERTFORDSHIRE 
Reconditioned at great expense in 1939 and now in first-class order throughout. 30> miles London, South aspect. Lovely views. 
Situated in a most am 
delightful position on AN ATTRACTIVE 
the outskirts of quaint 
Suffolk Village. MODERN ‘ig 
4 miles mainline station. 
Hall, drawing and din- RESIDENCE 
ing rooms, cloak room, In excellent order 
4 bedrooms, 2. bath- throughout. 
rooms, and other offices 5 ps 
with maid’s — sitting Long drive with lodge. 
room Entrance and innet 
Wired for electricity. halls with parquet floor, 
Pumped water supply. 3 spacious wre 
\ ppropriate 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
decorations. rooms, ete. 
Parquet floors. Main electricity, ete. 
Independent boiler. 
Grounds affording fine GARAGE, ’ 
possibilities for garden, . ; 
wood and grassland. WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS with lawns, en-tout-cas gem eourt, orchard and 
kitchen garden: 8-acre field; in all about 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE INSPECTION URGED. 12 ACRES FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE —_ 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Arlington Street, SW.A. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. att 
(Ref. £46020.) (REG, 8222.) (Ref. 8.947.) (REG, 8222.) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD a 
MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. SUSSEX GEORGIAN HOUSE a — 
: : : 28 miles ? the Chiltern Hills. a 
A CHOICE SMALL GEORGIAN Small Residential and Agricultural Estate of 28 miles from London on the Chiltern Hi q se 
RESIDENCE 180 ACRES THE IDEAL SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 4 
With nearly a Mi f Trout Fishing. For occupation or investment with large rooms and modern conveniences. ¥ 
IN DELIGHTFUL PART OF a 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE FOR SALE FREEHOLD F 1 
BERKSHIRE Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing room Hall (20ft. by Lsft.), drawing room (25ft. by 19ft.), 2 other 
- : : and 2 bathrooms. reception rooms, best bedroom (25{t. by 19ft.), 4 other 
Long drive approach, hall, 2 reception, 4-6 bedrooms, large rooms, bathroom 
2 bathroons, excellent offices. Central heating. Own electric light. ‘ oe ae : 
wn electricity dw r: modern drainage All main services. Central heating. 4 
Own electricity and water; modern drainage. Garage. Gardens, Orchard, Paddock 8-9 Acres, 7 _ 
COTTAGE. GARAGE, USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE 2-3 CARS. a 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. ae ee Fee TERRACED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. .- Lt 
with Lake and Waterfalls, ete. CAPITAL BUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES. 4 
Bs 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES Well-watered pasture land, €6 ACRES (16 ACRES now P ; 4 
ploughed), 73 ACRES Arable ; 10 ACRES water meadow : The most difficult of all the types of properties y 
Is ACRES woodland. to find. 
A Unique Property of a type that rarely ‘ . Ht 
A Sporting Rights let at £40 p.a. i 
comes into the Market. Bo ; : ne Price for this Gem of a Home, on application and order to Ft 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD view from # 
= See ee PION ADVISED. or RESIDENCE with 8-9 Acres, Price £3,000. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
P & SONS, LT 5 ington Street. SW —— oe AT _ , 
ON ESOS UTD O, Avlington Street, S.W.3. 1 wa MPTON 4 SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 8.W.1- (Ref. B.31099A.) (REG, 8222.) : 
MONMOUTH, GLOUCESTER & HEREFORD BORDERS 
Enjoying panoramic views with a full Southern exposure. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF — 
RFE GER 253 ACRES 
THE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
is in excellent order and up-to-date. 
Long drive with lodge, panelled hall, 3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, compact offices with servants’ hall, 
2 staircases, | 
Electric light. Ample water. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE, 
Charming Gardens and Grounds, swimming pool, meadows, 
etc. 2 Farms let at £168 5s. p.a. 42 Acres of Woodland: 
pm pt PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
or House with 28% Acres, Price £3,500. 7 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. (Ref. W.21,677.) (REG. 8222.) , SOUTH FRONT. 
| 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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Telephone No. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Vii 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 












































Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
DORSET OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS 
Blackmore Vale and Cattistock Hunts. In a picturesque rural setting; enjoying absolute 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE seclusion, 
FINE STONE-BUILT ee ee CHILTERN HILLS CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 
rounded by well-timbered grounds and parkland, : : ~ ae of great historical interest and possessin 
with long carriage drive. Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. many delightful old-world lomo. ? 
ad 
ies. -] 
3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathroon s. 
tric light. Main water. Central heating. DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE s . . 
with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
3 Excellent Cottages. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, Anis. akbar. Electric light. 
itifulwell-matured gardens, with lawns, herbaceous Modern conveniences. Lodge. Stabling. Garage. OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 
lers, stone-paved rose garden, etc., 2 tennis courts, ; The pleasure gardens are most attractively disposed 
eee Epeaeny eee. ee manned Gantene —— court. Paddock and and, together with enclosures of grassland, extend to 
ABOUT 15 ACRES ABOUT 4'. ACRES 
. >RE 20 ACR , 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD CRES wattssndeeit Conus Dione 
(gents: OSBORN & MERCER. (16,912) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191.) Kor Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2194.) 
25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN SUSSEX ; SHROPSHIRE 
he centre of Surrey’s best golf, 5 courses being Ina picked position on high ground with splendid views In picturesque country 750ft. up near 
within easy reach. to the South Downs. the Clee Hills. 
High up with uninterrupted vieus. A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE OF THE 
AN STURT eraeuniats HOUSE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE approached — by a_ carriage drive with Lodge, and Approached by carriage drive with Lodge at entrance, 
with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. containing lounge og alee 8 bedrooms, and containing 4 reception, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. Electric light. Central heating. ne Re.: CONE RENN Sees Seen 
Cottage. Matured, well-timbered gardens, with tennis court, . Z . prpicearntl anneal 
lightful gardens, terraces, rock garden, hard tennis kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, etc. Well-timbered Gardens, parks and arable land ; in all 
court, woodland, ete ABOUT 9 ACRES ABOUT 37 ACRES 
ABOUT 4 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. = (16,655.) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. — (M.2196.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (17,146.) 














3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 











SOUTH DEVON 


Perfect seclusion amidst beautiful scenery. 
Fine Residential and Agricultural Estate. 


DISTINCTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
All modern conveniences. 
STABLING. 6 COTTAGES. 
Excellent Farmbuildings. 
280 ACRES. FOR SALE 
{ALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


GARAGES, 


SURREY. LEITH HILL DISTRICT 
Beautifully situated. 

Residential and Agricultural Property. 
Delightful FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Main ame bes and water. Central heating. 

RAGE. STABLING. 
PICTURESQUE HOMESTEAD AND 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS 
131 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 
Or £6,500 with 30/40 ACRES 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 





HANTS, NEAR BASINGSTOKE 
Compact Residential and Agricultural Estate. 
EXQUISITE CHARACTER HOUSE 

Superbly appointed and in perfect order. 
15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Ample water. 


GARAGES. STABLING, COTTAGES. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
236 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Residence would be sold with smaller acreage. 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Meunt Street, W.1. 














400ft. above sea level. Magnificent views. 
EXQUISITELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
part of which dates back many years. 
3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. 
3 Cottages. Modern Dairy. 
HARD COURT. SWIMMING BATH 
Matured Gardens, me: adowland and agricultural land 
(let off); in all 
ABOUT 130 ACRES 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


Vain water. 
(rarages, 











WILTS, GLOS, SOMERSET BORDERS 
3 miles from Important Western City. 
PERFECTLY UNIQUE HOUSE 
MINIATURE SHOW PLACE 
Panoramic views. Faultless condition. 

1 reception, 10 bedrooms. 5 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Ce po heatiny. Main water and qus. 
Garages. fard Court. Sun Lounge. 
GARDENS "OF INDESCRIBABLE 
BEAUTY 

Must be seen to be fullv apreciated 
8 ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3° Mount Street, W.1. 











SUSSEX 
High position. Love riews 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL "RESIDENTIAL 
FARM, I4i ACRES 
Bounded by a stream on three sides. 
FINE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 


Also Secondary House (4 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms), 


Modern conveniences, 
Garage. Good range of Farmbuildings. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
PRICE ONLY £5,250 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. 3. Mount Street, W.1. 


























FARMS FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
BUCKS NORTHANTS DERBY — STAFFS BORDERS 
Convenient for Tring and Aylesbury. COMPACT SMALL AGRICULTURAL Famous Dove Dale Country. 
FIRST-CLASS FEEDING AND ESTATE 
2 FARMHOUSES. SETS OF BUILDINGS. 
DAIRY FARM i COTTAGES, LOW OUTGOINGS, VALUABLE ACCREDITED 
extending to about 625 ACRES DAIRY FARM 
A SOUND INVESTMENT. 
300 ACRES U _ ABOUT 447 ACRES 
Partly bounded by running stream. OXFORDSHIRE Ree ; ne ; ae ; bt 
:0OD HOUSE AND EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. SPLENDID COTSWOLD FARM EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE AND AMPLE BULLDINGS. 
COWHOUSE FOR 30. ABOUT 400 ACRES ACCREDITED COWHOUSE FOR. 56. 
R SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION | !!RS?-CLASS | FARMHOUSE AND SQ*ODIOUS | EOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £8,500 ATTRACTIVE 4% INVESTMENT. MARCH, 194I 





Full particulars of the above properties can be obtained from Mesers. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 3, Mount Street Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 iines.) 


25, MOUN 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And a 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 


T STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. ee 





WILTSHIRE 


A MESBURY-LAVINGTON AREA, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


6 bed, bath, 2 reception rooms, good offices. 
Vain water. Electrie light available. 


STABLING AND GARAGE 
PRETTYJ GARDENS; in all about 
1% ACRES 
Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25. Mount Street, W.1. (A.3495.) 


DEVON 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR YEAR OR DURATION, 





CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
Furnished antiques. Modern conveniences. 
10 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electric light. Central heating throughout. 
Garage. Stabling. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, 
hard tennis court; bathing pool; farm (let); in all 
240 ACRES 
affording MIXED SHOOTING and TROUT-FISHING. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Sircet, W.1. (C7133) 








HALF A MILE TROUT FISHING 


in well-known West Country River. 





FOR SALE. 

A Modernised Stone-built FARMHOUSE 
having 10 bedrooms, 3 haths, 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
STABLING, GARAGE, FARMERY with HOMESTEAD 
74 ACRES 


Unexpectedly in the market and strongly recommended 
by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(€.7138.) 





WANTED 





Teo OR THREE 20 TO 30 BEDROOMED 
HOUSES, in BERKS. BUCKS or HERTS pre- 
ferred, wanted AT ONCE by WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
Will BUY or RENT. Replies to “ L.C.S."", 1535, c/o 
(EORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





FLYING OFFICER is wishing to purchase with 
early possession a Gentleman’s Residence, Georgian 
or mode rn. Within 14 hours of London (East only excepted). 
+7 bed. 2 bath, ete. 5-10 AC RE s of ground will be con- 
sidered, but a Farmery of up to 200 ACRES is preferred. 
Price up to £7,000, Particulars to “ F. 0.", ¢ 0 GEORGE 


An Applicant writes that he wishes to purchase a property 
similar to 


SHE WARREN, OVERTON, recently sold by 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, and which comprised a 

Gentleman’s Residence and a couple of farms extending 
to 700 ACRES, but will buy a larger area if required. 


Replies to “ H. P. D.’" 1539, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE and 
SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 








TROLLOPE & SONS. 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


£5, 000 (up to, according to area and condition) will 


be paid for a RESIDENCE with 7-8 bedrooms 
ete., and 3 ACRES upwards, in neighbourhood of 
NEWBURY for choice, but GLOS, WILTS, OXON and 
BERKS all considered. 


Replies to “J4.C.C."’, B.823, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 











RUGBY, 


2 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | Gitrm. 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


(Regent 0911.) NORTON, 





HANTS-BERKS BORDERS 


Under 10 miles from Newbury. 


TT RACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
situated in centre of its own parklike lands, with 
winding drive from the road, along which runs a motor "bus 







‘ : rv hour.’ 3 sitting rooms, & bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
vaths, servants’ hall. Electric light and central heating. 
Tattag Stabling garage: and other buildings. Nice 
gardens, econom in upkeep. 26 acres of woodland and 
well-timberced grassland, Total areca about 


114 ACRES. PRICE £6,500 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 18,212.) 





CENTRAL DEVON 


FREEHOLD.-——Near Station and *bus 
£3, 50 route ; splendid sporting district : 
st up: southern aspect: lovely panoramic views. 
Sione-built RESIDENCE, away from main roads. Hall 
and 3% sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern 
conveniences, 2 lodges and cottage, excellent out- 
buildings, Charming grounds and meadowland, 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 14 ACRES 


Owner's Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St- 


RURAL SOMERSET 





FOR SALE. 
With early vacant possession. 

65 ACRES: FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES.—A_ most 
comfortable COUNTRY RESIDENCE, © situated 
in one of the most lovely spots in this favourite county ; 
everything in first-rate order. The Residence is surrounded 
by well-timbered gardens which, in turn, are encireled 
by park-like lands ; 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (lavatory 
basins), 2 bathrooms ; electric light and central heating ; 
stabling and garage, farmery, 2 superior cottages. PRICE 

FREEHOLD £7,500. A really attractive proposition. 
Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 








James's Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,618.) 


Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 11,359.) 


E recutors’ Sale. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 
UFEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY RESI 


NCE, commanding fine views; } mile village. 

r — station. Lovely district. Away from main 
roads. Everything in splendid order. Hall and 3 sitting- 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
power ; Company’s water: central heating ; independent 
hot water. 2 Cottages. Stabling and garage. Charming 
garden, ore hard and paddock. Total area about 


85 ACRES PRICE £3,750 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place. 
S.W.1. (LR. 19,620.) 








BUCKS BORDERS 
40 MILES FROM LONDON. 
XV TH CENTURY (with Queen Anne Period addi- 
tions) COUNTRY RESIDENCE, brick and tiled, 
Rural surroundings. Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Main electricity. Fine range of out- 
buildings. Delightful Gardens, orchard and paddock of 
about 64 ACRES. £3,800 FREEHOLD. 


WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 18,416.) 








nnn CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 








ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal oe 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, usual offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 
Water red drainage. 
LODGE. GARA 2 COTTAGES. 
AB BOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


the subject of considerable expenditure. 

9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual 
offices. GARAGE (for 3 cars). 2 COTTAGES. 
Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 

Well-stocked kitchen gardens ; 2 orchards ; 2 paddocks. 
ABO 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


IDEAL FOR LARGE COMMERCIAL 
ORGANISATION 
LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms 
Several cottages. 
ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 7 SALE Serene’ WITH OR 
WITHOUT FURNITURE 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, ~~ Street, W.i 











WARWICKSHIRE 


ONE OF THE FINEST MODERN 
HOUSES IN THE MIDLANDS 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED AND FITTED. 
Hall and 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, compact offices. 

Main electric light and power. Modern sanitation. 
Central heating throughout. Excellent water supply. 
Lodge. Garages. Stabling. 
seautiful grounds. Spring-fed swimming pool. 
Kitchen and fruit gardens. 

ABOUT !8 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street. W.1. 





DEVONSHIRE 
HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Main electric light. Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. Good gardens. 


FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 sitting rooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE FARM. 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








SUITABLE FOR OFFICE OR 
RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES 


SUSSEX 


WITHIN DAILY REACH. 
Attractive Modern TUDOR HOUSE 
14 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 

4 reception rooms. 

Central heating. Main services. 
Attractive Gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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Telephones: 
+. CURTIS & HENSON Oroevenon B15 (6 Hines) 


SURREY 
























































































































' 3 MILES FROM DORKING NORTH STATION. 5 MINUTES’ WALK FROM A CHARMING VILLAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 
Brick, partly rough cast with cavity 
walls and tiled roof. Beautifully 
situated, 300ft. above sea level and 
approached along a drive about P 
200 yards from the road. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2. bath- 
rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Gas and Cooker. Main water and 
drainage. Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Matured and completed Grounds 
with elegant trees and shrubs,appro- 
priately arranged in proportion to 
the surrounding countryside. Excellent grass tennis court. Thatched tea house; attractive lily pool; large kitchen garden. Loam and sand, 
IN ALL ABOUT 5? ACRES. For Sale Freehold at a Reduced Price. (Early Possession.) 
GOLF COU — AT DORKING AND BETCHWORTH. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 
SOMERSETSHIRE (Yeovil 7 miles). — STONE- DEVONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter).—A FINE SOMERSETSHIRE (near to Exmoor and_ the 
|} BUILT MANOR HOUSE. with old mullion windows, MODERN HOUSE, 450ft. up, amidst sloping wood- Quantock Hills)—AN INTERESTING OLD HOUSE, 
' standing in finely timbered grounds. 3-4 reception lands. 4 reception rooms, servants’ sitting room, of Tudor origin, in grounds shelteied by stately trees. 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices ; 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Garage 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 
(electric light, main water; garage and stabling ;_ gar- and stabling. 2 Cottages. Charming Grounds. with bathrooms, extensive domestic offices. ‘Telephone. 
| dener’s cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, inter- tennis court and swimming pool. Rough shooting Main electricity available. Swimming pool. Stabling 
| spersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen over 600 acres for 7. Garage for 3 cars. Old-world grounds with 
‘garden and pastureland; in all about 93 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, 3 paddocks; in all 
Hunting and golf. For SALE Freehold at a on reasonable terms. about 35 Acres. For Sale Freehold or to Let 
Reduced Price. a : eWaAAT OF _— , Furnished. 4 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) . en" a’ CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (14,052.) 
1 mile from station and suitable for office ABOUT 3 MILES FROM NEWBURY. 
: accommodation, A MODERN RESIDENCE . 
: LARGE HOUSE err & 
: ontaining entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, servants’ hall, near open country, woodlands and hills. i. 
omplete domestic offices, 14 bed and dressing rooms, —— 8 6eenet . ‘ 2CRPT ‘ 
$F tethoos. LARC E SQL ARE - HALL, 2 RECEI TION 
= ar " ROOMS, PLEASANT KITCHEN. 4 BEDROOMS 
Companies’ gas, water and electricity. Telephone. (with inset electric heaters), BATHROOM 
EXTENSIVE STABLING AND GARAGE : ae 
mises (with 3 rooms over) Main electricity and water. 
premises (wi . . Part central heating. Telephone. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS GARAGE. 
with fine old trees, tennis courts, 2 productive kitchen 
gardens and 2 paddocks; gré avel soil; in all LAWN AND GARDEN 
about 6} ACRES. adjoining unspoilt common land. 
: TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR 
i BUSINESS PURPOSES Ss ae 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 2 Recommended by CU geo - HENSON, 
¥ (8946.) 5, Mount Street, W.1. (i 
| ee RACKHAM & SMITH sos 
: GHEAN LODGE, CO. MAYO—vwith excellent ve ) h HORSHAM 311. 
% salmon and sea-trout fishing over 5} miles, both banks, SUSSEX 
a of Owenduff River, and 24 miles, one bank, of the tributary 
b Tarsaghaunmore River. Strictly preserved ; . —'? 
Po employed, Salmon from April; sea-trout from June, 30 W 
3 pools at low water, all fly water, easily fishable from banks. NEAR HAY ARDS HEATH 
7 \lso shooting over 11,800 acres mountain and moor, grouse, . High up with lovely views. 
sg snipe, woodeock, ete. Substantial HOUSE, fully furnished. i ; a . 
5 10 bedrooms, bath (h. and e¢.). Garage, kennels, kitchen os . “anit > CHARMING TUDOR COUNTRY 
Ee garden, ete. Gamekeeper, with separate house. Ballycroy, a RESIDENCE 
: 2! miles; Mallaranny Station 11 miles. At eet > enor HK n Perfectly modernised 
WENEA RIVER, CO. DONEGAL.—Excellent , cog sree 
salmon fishing, over 6 miles from estuary to Glenties ; FARM (Let) and COTTAGES. 
some sea-trout. Salmon from April, grilse from June. 213 ACRES 
JX good named pools, all fly water, easily fished from banks. ; 
Strictly preserved; 10 keepers employed. Hatchery at 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, sun parlour 
a Glenties. Hotel accommodation en river at Ardara and Central heating, electricity and erery convenience, 
x Glenties. Good rough shooting in picturesque neighbourhood. 
py - BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
Eb lhe above sporting properties are to let for the 1941 “a > y pi tecee pista TE a 
a season. Further particulars from SECRETARY, Department He el ~ ie . HARD TENNIS COURT. MODERN GARAGES. 
N of Agriculture, Fisheries Branch, Kildare Place, Dublin. , Two modern Staff Cottages. 
F NEAR HORSHAM FARM with modern buildings and 2 Cottages. 
: LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER DELIGHTFUL TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE GOOD SPORTING 
i! 4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. : 
a PROPERTIES WANTED Every convenience, including central heating. Highly recommended. 
a A MILLION CAPITAL TO INVEST BY LOVELY CAE ET ORES 2 GARAGES. READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 
i 3% A 
ES WELL-KNOWN TRUST! Staff Cottage with bathroom. FREEHOLD £13,500 (or near) 
fe ei nae yee rte ‘ , IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. £5,000 Apply : RACKHAM & Siti. F.A.L., 31, Carfax, Horsham 
ANTED,.—COUNTRY ESTATES and FARMS, Apply: RacKHAM & Smit, Horsham. (‘Phone : 311.) (Phone : 311 and 312.) 
2 preferably well timbered. Please forward full 
+7 a eg (which will be confidentially ae to 
Mr. C, LESLIE GILLOw, F.A.I., 28, St. Peter’s Street, TTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE to SELL. 
St. Albans, Herts. DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 3 reception rooms, kitchen, pantry, gun room, 5 bed, 
sOTT " ™ cm i . aren 2 dressing (h.andc.), bath, 3 w.c.’s. Stabling 3, 5 loose boxes. 
REQUIRED AT ONCE FOR CLIENT. THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. Garage 3 cars. Tennis lawn. Good orchard and vegetable 
A garden; 5-room bungalow; 3 fields; 7 Acres inall. Electric 
i SPORTING Price 26. light ; C ompany’s water: cesspool drainage.— L. BURROUGHES, 
Heath Lodge, Shurlock Row, Berks. 
in OXON, HAMPSHIRE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
or adjoining Counties. .. ape a a _ adel od wade cauialeras tena . 
‘eorgian, Queen Anne or William and Mary house RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., EXORS. SALE. VACANT POSSESSION. 
% essential. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. ONE-THIRD OF COST WILL BE 
iS 15) bedrooms, several bathrooms, usual reception rooms ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE. 
> al offices. (A property requiring modernisation might 
be sammennee> EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES HASLEMERE 
I 9 Be A ny HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., Station 3 miles. Lovely rural position. 
_ VACA) SSESSIO} F SE REQU ED. 
( yners or their Agents please send full particulars with gg erg “i A FIRST-CLASS PROPERTY 
pl os and plans, if possible, to Lorrs & WARNER, 41, LAND A , : , READY TO WALK INTO. 
= Be celey Square, London, W.1._ (Gros. 3056.) 3 fine reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 
a . 3 bathrooms, complete offices with staff sitting room. Co.'s 
\ ANTED— RENT. HOUSE, COTTAGE. — ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. services; central heating; electric power and cloaks, ete. 
° P P chen gardens, or some lanc or commercla 3 Fitt od regar lless f ost. 5 Cc ttages. Garages. Stabling. 
; £ ng; preferably with greenhouses.—L. E. DOSOGNE, MYDDELTCN & MAJOR, F.A.L., Salisbury. covae y cosa of “26 ACRES and Wenders. Expensive 
y : heam Court, Cheam Village, Surrey. A.R.P. Bomb and Gas Proof Shelter. Inspection invited. 
4 - : er . The above offers a remarkable opportunity. Apply Sole 
< MERSET = Manufacturer’s Test Pilot urgently HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES Agents, CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere. Surrey; and at Hindhead. 
\ ‘equires UNFURNISHED HOUSE or _ COTTAGE 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
1 dd 3 to 12 miles Weston-super-Mare: Wrington or . Business Established over 100 years 
Mm areas preferred.—** 4.677," c/o COUNTRY LIFE : FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.20 2 i eeses—‘“—s—‘“‘“‘“‘<CO eee 
—Chi z old-world 
NTED, 4or § Unfurniged sammy ROOMS, an. [POR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WOROS. otc. TO. .LET. FURNISHED. —charming old-wond 
room, kitchen, in select Private House or Flat, for and MID WALES, apply leading Agents:  (’Phons : conveniences In safe area. Glasbury-on-Wye. Apply 
viet lady; safe area.—‘‘ A.678," co COUNTRY LIFE | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) D. LEwIs JONES, Glanafon, Pwilheli, Caernarvonshire. y 











€s, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





SUSSEX 


eS 








. : Bis as 
| OVELY OLD-WORLD_ HOUSE with every 

convenience, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Beautiful gardens. 
14 ACRES. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W 


Sole Agents: 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 





MESSRS. WILSON & CO., will be 
glad to receive details and photos of proper- 
ties up to £20,000 offering approximately the 
following : 

A really well-appointed HOUSE with 
spacious and light rooms and all modern 
equipment. 

12-15 bedrooms, 4-6 bathrooms, ete. 


High up with a good view ; not on or near 


a road, 
150-250 ACRES with small park. 
West Sussex, Hants, Berks, Cornwall, Dorset. 
Messrs. WILSON & CO. are retained by a Client and 
NO COMMISSION IS REQUIRED 


vendor. Please communicate to 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 


from the 











SS —— 
ISTORIC TUDOR MANOR, in perfect 
order: fine panelling, ete.; 13 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms. Home farm, Dower House. 
5 Cottages. } mile of Trout Fishing. 


FOR SALE WITH 126 ACRES 


Agents: Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





| HOUR NORTH OF LONDON 














In lovely unspoiled country. 


NEAR GUILDFORD 








BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
| 
| 




















5 BEDROOMS. 
Main electricity. 
2 GARAGES. BOATHOUSE. 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 
Frontage to Fal Estuary. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,320.) 


Central heating. 
GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. 


GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,192.) 





jut. 
} 
iI 
j 
if} mp 
, ae | 
Rees | 
XVith CENTURY REPLICA 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 
ieneeeet. Sagat = ‘ 10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 
Squash court, Stabling. —- Garages. Cottage. BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. 
: Modernised and in perfect order. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 3 reception. Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 
Woods and pastures Electric light, central heating, ete. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS. FOR SALE OR TO L F 
FOR SALE WITH 60 ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED ET URNISHED 
Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. y I \ 
‘Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ RESI DDER & CO. 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 
0 miles Burford 1 mile station. (Between). 1 mile village. °Bus passes gate. 9 miles Torquay. 
FINE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
1 wer my ye a Snes ), 3 bath- Carefully restored and modernised Billiard room, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms, 
an 2 ey we a — 3 “ptio 2 be rOOonUS ib OTS i . basins 
NA AGO: ORCAS ee reception, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms (4 fitted basins) Blectole Mahe. Conteal heating. 
Electric ligh entral heating. Ay crooner. Central heating. Electric light. Main water. : : : 
ian Ginn te eee seen a er ieiciaiic thn a eisite. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS LOVELY OLD GROUNDS NICELY-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
2 ACRES pitatien dieeden, nashare 
kitchen and fruit garden, good pastureland. . kitchen garden, pasture. 
50 ACRES £4,500 FREEHOLD 5} ACRES. £3,000 
TRESIDDER & CO,, 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (12.480.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,622.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (6388.) 
£4,000. GREAT BARGAIN COTSWOLDS £2,950 FIRST OFFER OF £2,000 SECURES 
FALMOUTH HARBOUR On “hus route. t miles yood rail station. 
on Southern slope of wooded ralley, 6 miles Falmouth, OXON ce GLOS. 
) Truro. 
10 Pru STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE borders 600ft. up, in village 5 miles from Burford. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
in excelle r 7-8 BEDROOMS, BAT OOM, 3 RECEPTION. 
in excellent order. EDROOMS, BATHR sie XVIlIth CENTURY FARMHOUSE i 
HALL. 3 RECEPTION. 2 BATHROOMS. j 


3 sitting rooms. 2 bathrooms. 5 bedrooms. 


Main electric light and water. Garage. 


Grounds about an Acre. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (20,596.) 





187 OR 400 ACRES 


OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 


T0Oft, up. Mile Town and Station. 


COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 
7 bedrooms, Bathroom. 2 reception. 
Main water and electricity. * Aga” cooker. 
GARAGES. FARMBUILDINGS, 
Well-farmed land. 


COTTAGES, 
Good pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,375.) 








£4,500 

GUILDFORD & GODALMING 

(BETWEEN). 

COUNTRY HOUSE 
in good order. 
Hall, 3 good reception, bathroom, 10-12 bedrooms, 
Main electric tight and water. Telephone. 
3 GARAGES. 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF 3% ACRES 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,621.) 








£5,000 FREEHOLD 65 ACRES 


1-MILE TROUT FISHING IN RIVER TEIGN. 
LOVELY PART OF DEVON 


OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Billiard room, 4 reception, 2 bath, 7 bedrooms. 


Telephone. 
Stabling. 


Central heating. 
Garage. 


Electric light. 
Farmhouse and Buildings. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. 


Pasture and Arable. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 
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owes meer JOHN D. WOOD & CO.  wtvem.... 


London.”’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOMERSET 


BETWEEN TAUNTON AND HONITON. 


THIS SOLIDLY BUILT HOUSE 





Stands high and commands lovely views. 





15 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, BILLIARDS 
' AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 


Main electric light. Central heating. 
3 COTTAGES. 
CHAIN OF 7 LAKES. 
GOLF AND HUNTING. TROUT FISHING, 


383 ACRES 


Price and full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co. (71,899.) 


TO BE SOLD SURREY 


350ft. above sea level, commanding uninterrupted views over Epsom Downs and adjoining well-known golf course, with private entrance thereto; only 16 miles by road from 
. Hyde Park Corner. 

THE ABOVE BEAUTI- 
FULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
approached along a private road 
and carriage drive. 

7 or 9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE and 
3 RECEPTLON ROOMS. 
Central heating. 
Labour-saviny offices. 
Cellar and gas-proof shelter. 
All main services. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Garage for several cars and flat 


SF tx 


Ae ds & 











over, 
BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 
ees 4 In all about eek pte 
= Res 5 ACRES bate 


ag 


Personally recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (22,104.) 








F. L,. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


WITHOUT EQUAL IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 


A SHOW PLACE ON A SMALL SCALE AND OF ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE CHARACTER 





44 miles south-west of London on the borders of The HOUSE, full of character. has central heating 


HAMPSHIRE and SURREY. 


basins in bedrooms, main electricity, gas an 


Amidst Lovely Country. water, and contains : 


LOUNGE HALL WITH COCKTAIL BAR, 

LARGE DRAWING AND DINING ROOMS, 

6 BEDROOMS, 2 LUXURIOUSLY-APPOINTED 
BATHROOMS. 


A MASTERPIECE OF 
TUDOR REPRODUCTION 


STANDING IN OVER 8 ACRES’ OF 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS BOUNDED BY 
A RIVER AND WOODS. 


Unique guests’ cottage with 2 rooms, 


kitchen and hathreou. 


Lake, Swimming Pool (40ft. by 20ft.), and many 


other special features. SPACIOUS GARAGE. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD with immediate possession 


and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


RURAL HERTS 


BETWEEN HERTFORD AND BISHOP’S STORTFORD ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A PRETTY VILLAGE. 1 MILE FROM STATION, 


RP 3 =" ¥ 4 “3 : ; : 
| f[~ Electric light and power, Main wate) 
Fae 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL RESTORED 
OLD MILL HOUSE aot \ 


of captivating charm and cons‘derable character 
is partly Tudor and partly Queen Anne, and 


Central heating. 


STi 1 /} 
ey) 


Y 7, Pe GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. STABLING, 
7 2 MODERN COTTAGES. 
possesses all the amenities of a Town House 


LOVELY GARDENS 


of natural beauty, tennis lawn, crazy paved walks, 


being equipped with every modern comfort. 


The accommodation comprises : 
Entrance hall, leading to oak panelled lounge 
hall, 3 well-proportioned reception rooms, 8 bed 

and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


rose beds, fish pond, herbaceous borders; walled 
kitchen garden, orchard and paddcck: in all 


124% ACRES 





Excellent Domestic Offices, including servants’ 
sitting room. ‘‘ Aga” Cooker. st : te ¥ foes aot 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,250 with immediate possession 
Full particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & (O., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. (After office hours Beckenham 2710.) 


BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L. FOX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, FS. F.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. a T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 
1 FOX, P.A.S.I1., F.A.L 

i. INSLEY-FOX, PASI, A.AL. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





By Order of the Personal Representatives of the late Mrs. SARAH HITCHCOCK. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF BOURNEMOUTH PROPERTIES AND GROUND RENTS 


as follows :— 

LOT 1.—THE COMMODIOUS RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as “ CHRISTOWELL.”” LINDSAY ROAD, BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH, together 
with the block of stabling. and having considerable frontages to Lindsay Road and Poole Road, and comprising a total area of about 2} Acres, with delightful grounds, 
including ornamental gardens, well-established kitchen garden, etc. 

LOT 2.—THE VALUABLE SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE FREEHOLD PROPERTY known 
sea views. Let for 30 years from March, 1930, at a rental of £310 per annum. 

LOT 3.—A FREEHOLD GROUND RENT OF 5 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, secured upon No. 26, Carlton Road, Bournemouth. The property is leased for 46} years from 
24th June, 1918 (less 10 days). 

LOT 4.—A RENT CHARGE OF £125 PER ANNUM for a term expiring 25th December, 1967, secured upon 25 properties in Argyle Road, Sea Road, Cecil Road and St. John’s 
Road. Boscombe. The whole of the sum is paid by the Governors of the Newcastle Endowment Schools. 

This Lot will be sold with the benefit of an indemnity policy. 

LOT 5.—A PROFIT RENTAL arising from the improved Ground Rents secured on seven commodious Private Hotels and Boarding Houses, viz., West Cliff Towers, Priory 
Road, West Cliff Hall, Priory Road, Kerley Court, late Tae Croft, Kerley Rowl, Beacon Royal, Kerley Road, Berachvh, Kerley Road, Collingwood, Kerley Road, and 
Rosemore, West Cliff Road. The total ground rents amount to £153 10s.—and the head rent is £46 per annum, leaving a profit rental of £107 L0s.—per annum. The lease is for 
08 vears from 29th September. 1869, expiring 20th September, 1967. 

This Lot will first be offered as a whole and, if not so sold, then in separate lots. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the PROPERTY MART, Cairns House, st. Peters Road, Bournemouth, on TUESDAY, llth FEBRUARY, 1941, 
at 3 p.m. 


as THE WALMER HOTEL, EXETER ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, with 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. DRuiTT & ALLFREE, Bridge House, Christchurch, Hants; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. FOX and 
sons, 44-52. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Branch Offices. 





SUSSEX 


7 miles from Midhurst. 6 miles from Petersfield. 
A VERY DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY SITUATED IN PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS AND HAVING EXCEPTIONALLY FINE VIEWS FROM ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS. 


Garages. Store-rooms. 


THE RESIDENCE 


Potting sheds. Summer house. 


has half-timbered elevations and is soundly Company's electric lighting. 


constructed, the accommodation — ar- 
The GARDENS and GROUNDS are a 
particularly charming feature of the pro- 
perty and have been most cleverly laid out 


ranged so as to obtain the maximum 
amount of sun. 


5 bedrooms, boxroom, fitted bathroom, and are easily maintained. There are a 


entrance and dining room (having fine 
earved oak panelling), lounge (with 
magnificent oak panelling), morning 


wide expanse of lawns, rockery (with lily 

pond and fountain), kitchen garden, 

orchard and paddock ; the whole extending 
to an area of about 





room, kitchen and complete domestic 


offices. 


6% ACRES 





For particulars and price apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 


2} miles from main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. Situated 200ft. above sea-level. South aspect. 





7 “Aga” cooker. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Company's water and electric lighting. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 
with soundly -constructed house standing 


well back from the road. THE GROUNDS include pleasure 
garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 
grassland ; the whole extending to an area 
= , of about 

6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


48 ACRES 


rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting room 


complete domestic offices. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 





For particulars and order to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situatedzwell away from the road amidst delightful surroundings, South aspect. Gravel soil. 
7 An L ! MAIN WATER, 
g ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
(Independent. boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms: numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms). 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(18ft. by 15ft.), morning room (20ft. by 
16ft.. with oak beams and partly oak 
panelled). 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land; the 

whole extending to an area of about 


37 ACRES 


Servants’ Hall. 


Good Domestic Offices. 





Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HA R R O D S OFFICES aoe 


Phone > 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, PR ee AEE 
‘Grams: “ Estate 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 wees ih 


Harrods, London.” 





Xlith CENTURY GEM OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY <4 


IN A REASONABLY SAFE AREA. 
Combining the atmosphere of the old world and the up-to-date comforts of to-day without despoliation, presentiny a perfect picture with its herringbone brickwork, oak half-timbering and fine old 
chimney stacks. 


LEITH AND HOLMBURY HILLS. IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY DORKING, GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM. 


Entrance hall, magnificent drawing room, 3 other 

reception rooms, 6 double and 4 single bedrooms, 

3 luxurious bathrooms, model offices designed on 
labour-saving and hygienic lines. 

Beautiful old barn with concrete floor; 2 excellent 
garages, teak greenhouse, 2 cottages. 
INEXPENSIVE OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. with 
swimming pool, hard tennis court, rockery, herbaceous 
borders, pasture and woodland. In all about 


50 ACRES 
N.B.—The house is full of oak beams, rafters, 


exposed wall timberings, lead glass casements, oak 
doors and open brick fireplaces. 


. @ ait, 


a te ~ 
ee 


Central heating. Co.'s water. 
Electric light and gas. Modern drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
With or Without the Beautiful Contents 





Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 306.) 








HACKHURST DOWNS AND RANMORE COMMON c.2 


In the lovely hill country for which this district is famed ; 3 miles from station, with electric trains to Waterloo; 5 miles frem Dorking and 8 miles from Guildford. 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


INCLUDING A MOST ATTRACTIVE FLINT-BUILT FARMHOUSE FOR 
THE OCCUPATION OF THE GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


3 RECEPTION. 7 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM. 
2 BATHROOMS. DETACHED FULL-SIZE BILLIARD ROOM. 
Main water, electric light, complete central heating. 

GARAGE FOR 4. 10 LOOSE BOXES. COW HOUSE. 
FARMERY AND COTTAGE. 

SMALL BUT PRETTY GARDENS 


with walled kitchen garden, about 8 acres of woodland and an area of grassland; 
The total extending in all to 





ABOUT 90 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. E.vtn. 809.) 





SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE AND ABOUT 72 ACRES <3 


Very pleasant situation about 4 miles from Halesworth. 
2 RECEPTION. 5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
STABLING. BARN. GRANARY. EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS, 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY AT £2,200 


THE FARM IS ROUGHLY ABOUT ONE-THIRD PASTURE AND 
TWO-THIRDS ARABLE. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 











SUNNINGDALE AND VIRGINIA WATER NEIGHBOURHOOD c.3 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE 


Designed specially for the present owner, and in 
excellent order throughout. 

Adjoining Golf Course and accessible to Station. 
Entrance and sitting hall, 25ft. by 25ft.: lounge, 
40ft. by 30ft.: dining room, 20ft. by 20ft.: verandah, 
6 good bedrooms arranged in suites, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. 
Electric light and main services. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDEN with lawn, kifehen garden, rose 
garden, shady trees; in all 
NEARLY 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn, 807.) 
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Whatever your 


walk in life 


you may enjoy the many advan- 
tages of a banking account, and 
the Westminster Bank with over a 
hundred years of experience and 
an extensive system of branch 
offices is amply equipped to meet 
your banking requirements. 

For a trader especially the mere 
possession of a banking account 
carries with it a certain business 
status, added to which he is secure 
in the knowledge that money en- 
trusted to the Bank is deposited in 
the safest place possible under 
existing conditions. There is the 
convenience of paying bills by 
cheque instead of keeping large 
amounts of cash on hand, while 
the passbook or statement of ac- 
count forms a valuable additional 


record of business dealings. 


The Manager of any branch of 


the Westminster Bank will readily 


give further details of the variety of 


services available to the Bank’s 


customers. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK 


Head Office: 
41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1941 


Vol. LXXXIX. No. 2298. 





161, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Harlip . 
LADY IRIS MOUNTBATTEN 


Lady Iris Mountbatten, who was born on January 13, 1920, is the only child of the Marquess and Marchioness 
of Carisbrooke and therefore a great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria. Her engagement to Captain Hamilton 
O’Malley, Irish Guards, Chief of his name, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Middleton O’Malley Keyes, K.M., 
R.H.A., and Mrs. O’Malley Keyes, was announced, with His Majesty the King’s sanction and approval, last week 
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THE USE OF MAN-POWER 


HEN the new Session of Parliament opened at the 

end of last year it was plain to everybody who listened 

to the debate that there was serious dissatisfaction 

about the way in which the Government was handling 
the question of man-power. During the Recess much re-shuffling 
has been accomplished in Whitehall, and a new arrangement has 
been contrived by which Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour, 
definitely takes control of the human factor in production. At 
the beginning of the war man-power had to be divided—as it 
had already been divided on paper—between the fighting Services, 
industry, and the services of “ civilian defence.”” The A.R.P. 
services made a completely unprecedented demand on man- 
power. ‘The claim on man-power for the “ munition industries ” 
was not unprecedented, but it was multiplied many times. 
Unfettered development of the Air Force and unlimited provision 
for a mechanised Army meant expansion of engineering pro- 
duction beyond bounds. The fighting Forces, too, needed a 
great reservoir of mechanics for the maintenance of their aircraft 
and vehicles and machines of every kind. The control and 
balance of these (and many other) conflicting claims was 
according to pre-war plans—to be achieved by the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations, and, from a negative point of view, it 
has no doubt proved a flexible instrument capable of easy adapta- 
tion to changing conditions either in industrial or military require- 
ments. ‘This, however, has not been the critics’ quarry. What 
they asked was why, when the Government was loudly proclaim- 
ing the shortage of workers in certain industries and urging men 
to undergo training, they should be powerless to adopt a system 
of transfer from one occupation to another which would make 
the utmost use of the skill and energy available. 

The new arrangements put Mr. Bevin in rule of the roost—-at 
least, we hope that at last he is in charge. The Minister of 
Labour has, as a matter of fact, long had powers to effect the 
necessary policy of transfer and control of production, but it 
has needed the Report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure to stimulate the Government to use them. The 
Select Committee said point-blank that undue delicacy in the 
use of compulsion must not be allowed to cause harmful delay 
in getting maximum production. ‘They have won the day ; but 
the difficulties of the Ministry of Labour, even with the backing 
of the Labour Ministers, should not be underrated. Industrial 
registration, freedom of transfer and reinstatement and, above 
all,Government control of management, are revolutionary changes 
not lightly to be undertaken. Having been adopted as necessary 
policy, everything will depend on their sensible, and imaginative, 
application. Meanwhile we have to see that those who now 
have freedom to use our man-power in the way they feel is best 
really use it to the best advantage of the nation. 

In one branch—and perhaps the most vital——of national 
defence we have long had misgivings as to whether they are 
well advised. ‘There is no department of activity in which it is 
wiser or more essential to “‘ keep a man at his job ” than the farm 
which produces food. Those who work there, as the Prime 
Minister gratefully acknowledges, hold the front line of our 
defence. When he spoke to the Farmers’ Club the Minister 
of Agriculture made our flesh creep by prophesying heavy 
demands on the skilled man-power available to the tune of 
“several tens of thousands,” though he has lately modified that 
to “a comparatively small, he would even say a very small, 
proportion.” His predecessors have often been reproached for 
their impotence in the face of their colleagues who, like the 
daughter of the horse-leech, eternally cry “ give.” But there 
should be no need of capitulation to-day ; and, to judge by 
the Prime Minister’s statements, no Minister now walks abroad 
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in the shackles and manacles with which Mr. Lloyd George 
said that Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith was loaded. In the 
House of Lords Lord Moyne, who now leads the Government 
as well as being Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, was distinctly encouraging and assured the Hous: 
that the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Labour 
were at one as to the necessary condition that no people wer 
to be taken from the land who could not be efficiently replaced 
In these circumstances it will not be surprising to hear that, a 
any rate for the moment, the calling-up for military service o° 
any men at present engaged in agriculture, will be deferred 
The contrary implication of the new “ registration of labour ’ 
is that, where unskilled labour is required on the land, th: 
Government will not shirk compulsion in order to maintain a 
full strength the most essential of national industries. Thi 
would certainly be considerably helped if, as is now stated 
Italian prisoners from Libya are to be brought here for lanc 
work. The Italian peasant is a hard worker and, there ar 
plenty of reasons for believing, would be far from an unwilling one 


TRAINING LEADERS 


_ affaire Bngham hiving been disposed of, to the satisfactio 
of certain sections of the Press and Patliament thereby enabled t 
give cheap gratification to their immediate supporters, more thoughtfu 
elements may continue to ponder the germ of truth in the gallan 
Colonel’s over-statement. This unfortunately, and inaccurately, differ 
entiated between ‘classes ’’—the public school “ class”’ and thos: 
“* classes ’’ educated elsewhere. Class, if such artificial divisions stil 
exist in Britain, which is doubtful, does not enter into the questior 
of capacity for leadership. But we all know there is a type of characte 
that inspires confidence more surely than others. ‘The most that ca 
be said is that the public boarding-school education tends to develo; 
that type better than State education, though many men, naturally; 
gifted with what is implied by leadership, have not required that specia 
training, while not a few public school men have plainly not benefited 
from their training in that way. But the percentage of the leader typ« 
from the public schools is undeniably much greater than the percentag 
from other sources. ‘The moral, as the Bishop of Liverpool has very 
sensibly pointed out, is that public boarding-school education needs to 
be extended to a much wider selection of the nation’s youth by somehow 
being reduced in cost. The elements in which it differs from the normal 
can be briefly stated as, first, the fact of boarding, living with other boys, 
with consequent training in subordination without servility and authority 
without arrogance. Secondly, the imparting of religious education and 
the parallel development of certain abstract ideals. And last and, if 
taken in conjunction with the other two, not least, the character-building 

influence of ample opportunities for games. 


STANDARDISATION AND RE-BUILDING 


ORD REITH’S appointment of Mr. Thomas Tait—architect of 
the Glasgow Exhibition—as Director of Standardisation in building 
reconstruction has evoked protests from the doughty rearguard of 
architecture led by Sir Reginald Blomfield. "They conjure up “‘ horrible 
visions of standardised buildings in the latest modernistic fashion 
constructed of steel and glass and concrete, 250ft. high.””. An unalluring 
prospect, indeed, but by no means a necessary consequence of standardis- 
ing the units of building and equipment. Its opponents seem to forget 
that the re-building of London after the Fire, which produced the 
typical so-called Wren type of town house now so much admired, was 
the fruit of standardised designs by the Committee of Architects. They 
approved four types of house to which all domestic building was com- 
pelled to conform by Act of Parliament. The great advantages of this 
were that materials and scantlings could be mass-produced, no time was 
wasted in specifications for every house—type A, B or C was automatic- 
ally erected according to the classification of the street in which it stood 
—and the streets themselves were given the charming homogeneous 
character still retained in Queen Anne’s Gate, Bedford Row, and th« 
Inns of Court. It will, of course, be vital, as Professor Abercrombie 
insisted last week, that esthetic control is exerted over the more important 
streets and squares. Valuable pr2l mina y work on these L.nes is zlrcady 
being don2, as Sir Edw.n Luty_ns r.nind_d us last week by the un- 
offical Flann’‘ng Comm ttee of the Royal Acad.my. Supplemcntec 
perhaps from alld bodies, this commttee could be gven c_rta! 
pow.rs of zsthet c contiol, and b2 appo n:ed at once to co operate w.tl 
the Director of Standardisation to easure that the standards laid dow 
will be in accordance with the types of design ultimately approved. 


A SCHOOL FOR CRAFTSMEN 


VALUABLE contribution to the question of whether or no t 
attempt the re-building of destroyed City churches is made b 
Mr. Anthony Wagner in our Correspondence pages. Sufficient record 
exist to enable most, if not all, of the destroyed woodwork and fitting 
to be replaced, but at present the chief difficulty in doing so is the cos 
of such work. It is costly because the number of craftsmen capab! 
of executing it is small, and they are few because recently there hé 
been small demand for their work. But, says Mr. Wagner, if a pr¢ 
gramme of reconstruction work over a long term were assured to skille 
wood-workers, carvers, smiths, plasterers, and the like, costs would b« 
reduced and, yet more important, new men would be attracted to thes 
crafts and be trained in a practical school, thus re-establishing a boc 
of national craftsmanship. The dying out of skilled craft is ofte 
deplored. But this is due only to declining employment. The qualit 
of instruction given in technical schools, the general level of educatio! 
the uses of the new leisure created by modern industry, all favour 
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AFTER THE THAW 


A winter landscape in Somerset 


evival of handcrafts provided there is a livelihood to be gained by them. 
lere is an unique opportunity to achieve both ends : to ensure craftsman- 
hip being available for the future by reproducing the work that we have 
ist, incidentally training the craftsmen of the future on the acknow- 
dged masterpieces of the past. The effect on modern architecture 

a school of skilled carvers and the like being available would be no 
ss beneficial. 


WAR DAMAGE 


| Sahel measures have come before committee so heavily laden with 
proposed amendments as the War Damage Bill, though many of 
‘heir thirty-six pages were, as a matter of fact, occup:ed by proposals 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to correct defects in the Bill as 
drafted or to make clearer the Governments intentions on specific 
points. Many of the other ‘‘ subjects of amendment” had already 
been raised in the Second Reading debate. The highly controversial 
question of the difference in benefit involved between a ‘‘ cost of works ” 
payment for repairs done at current prices and a “ value’ paymens 
for property completely destroyed produced many alternative proposali 
to those of the Government. Among the less technical matters was the 
very important question to many people as to whether their insurance 
of private chattels should be voluntary—as the Government proposed— 
or compulsory. ‘The Government have said, all along, that a compulsory 
scheme was impracticable, but this does not necessarily imply that the 
maximum sum insured should remain at the Government’s original 
figure of £1,500 per person. Altogether, it is not to be supposed that 
the many important and controversial issues involved will be disposed 
of without a considerable number of days being devoted to the Bill in 
committee. In practice, this means nowadays about the same number 
of Parliamentary weeks, but the Government hope to have the Bill 
passed into law at the latest by the end of February. 


THE OLD HOUSE 


Round the old House rough winds awake 
The echoes of the clash ot war, 
Dim thunders like the drums of Drake, 
Shrill p:pings heard in frays afar : 
Four hundred years of memories 
To batter eaves and roof and wall— 
How brave a heart has this old House 
Which knows not any fear at all. 
Long summer dreams past years have sung, 
All that is gone and that shall be, 
Like jewelled flash of sunlight flung 
Close to gnarled shadows ot a tree. 
How brave were they who built this House, 
So sure of all the years to come, 
Tempests and wars may rage without 
But smiling, safe within—is Home. 
A. E. Ltoyp MAuNnNsELL. 
TO DE-SKILL 
IVIL Servants are adepts at the creation of composite words, and 
soldiers are not without a certain merit in the same hideous art ; 
0 when a war comes and the two are on the same side we must expect 
‘omething out of the common. One of the latest examples is the 
erb “ to de-skill,”’ which is, we believe, applied to factories and refers 
o the increasing of unskilled labour in them. 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and ditterent skill 
30 says Shakespeare in one of his sonnets, and he might well have been 
inking of this maker of new dialects, this coiner of a new efficient and 
usiness-like word that wastes no time on being beautiful, but says what 
has to say and is done with it. If these words were only one of the 
srrors of war and would some day vanish with it, we ought not to 
omplain ; but it is terrible to think that they may have come to stay, 
nd that, for instance, the golfer of the tuture may say in despair: “ I 
lon’t know what’s happened to me. My niblick play is utterly de-skilled 
11d I can not evacuate myself trom a bunker.”’ 
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A COUNTRYMAN'S NOTES 


The Iceland Eel-hound—Admiral Sir Howard Kelly—A Short Way 
With Roost-Robbers 


By Major C. S. JARvis 


OME time ago in my Notes I commented unfavourably on 

Alsatian dogs, and received four or five letters from people 

who agreed with me, and two that almost threatened physical 

violence for daring to suggest that their favourite breed ever 

worried sheep or looked at small dogs. In fact, one letter was 
so sinister and threaten.ng that I have put a red circle on the 
map round the town in which my correspondent lives, marking it as 
a Prohibited Area, or rather Danger Zone. This has taught me, when 
writing critically about dogs, to refrain at all costs from mentioning 
the breed. 

A thing that has been puzzling me for a long time is how all these 
previously unheard-of strains, which from time to time become very 
popular, have managed to exist, unknown and unrecognised, in this 
land that is ever Engiand, and keep their species pure throughout the 
ages. In my lifetime I imag.ne that no fewer than fifteen totally new 
breeds of dog have been re-discovered suddenly within the British 
Isles, and I try to envisage the scene when the discovery is made. 

I picture to myself a hardy traveller in the waste places of the 
earth, who is also a professional dog-breeder, climbing over the divide 
of a lofty, snow-capped mountain in the north of England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, and coming down on a secluded valley that has been 
cut off from civilisation for centuries. In the valley he finds a race 
of Ancient Britons, Celts or Saxons, wearing skins and still using the 
bow and arrow, who have kept pure the strain of their particular breed 
of dog since the days of the Romans, and have so established it that 
it is fit to show at Cruft’s the following year. 

I hope this is a true piciure of what really occurs, but often I wonder 
if the ‘‘ discovery ’’ is not more in the nature of a chance or deliberate 
manufacture. Once upon a time I knew of a dog-breeder of wire- 
haired terriers whose kennels were full of third- and even fourth-rate 
dogs, and who mismanaged her breeding arrangements so dreadfully 
that until a dog was six months old she did not decide definitely whether 
he was a wire, smooth, Sealyham, or Parson Jack Russell. I have 
always felt that with a little more mismanagement she might have 
evolved an ancient British strain. 

* 

year years ago a half-bred spaniel of mine made a disgraceful 

mesalliance, and of the resulting lamentable litter only one pup 
was kept. When he grew up he became one of those dogs that dety 
either classification or description—like, in fact, the hero of the time- 
honoured mongrel story about whom his owner used to explain that 
his mother was a sort of spaniel and his father belonged to an Anglican 
bishop. My mongrel was so unlhke anything that had happened in the 
can.ne world betore as regards shape, coiour and coat that, being 
ashamed to tell the truth, I used to explain to enquirers that he was 
an Iceland eel-hound. Nobody ever questioned my veracity, and so 
much interest was taken in the monstrosity atter this that, if I had been 
able to discover a bitch in any way like him, I m.ght have been tempted 
to establish Iceland eel-hounds, put them on the market, and ask the 
Kennel Ciub to recognise them. I am certain they would have had 
a great success as the progenitor of the new species was grossly ug:y, 
most misshapen, and utter:y devoid of brain. 

*,* 

NOTE that Admiral Sir Howard Kelly is now acting as our Naval 

representative 1n ‘Turkey and the Near East, and I can think of no 
one better suited tor the task, as, beyond an intimate knowledge of 
the Mediterranean Sea and all the strateg.cal tactors govern.ng warfare 
in those waters, he has possibly the most imposing presence ot any officer 
serv.ng this country : and in the Orient a stmk.ng appearance comb.ned 
with a strong personality goes a very long way. ‘Lhe ‘lL urkish M.nuisters 
and represencatives of other Balkan Scates will not fail to be impressed 
by his he.ght, carriage, and general bearing of supreme contidence 
and omn.porence. In some respects he resembles the tate Lord Curzon, 
but his tagade is even more imposing and awe-inspiring. 

‘There is a very good wardroom siory of Sir Howard Kelly, which 
may or may not be tiue. It is said that one Sunday he read the morning 
lessons at a service tor Naval ratings in Malta, and a small boy who 
saw h.m move slowly to the lectern and turn the leaves whispered to 
his mother in an awe-struck voice: ‘“‘ Mummy, is that God?” ‘lhe 
incident was described later, and someone—history does not relate 
who it was—said : ‘And a most natural mistake tor the child to make.”’ 


* * 
* 


'T'HE recent falls of snow, with their resultant tell-tale tracks, the 
following morn.ng brought to light the usual disclosures of country- 
side n.ght hte, and a few unusual! ones. Among other things, the 
marks proved that rabbits are tar more plentitu! than most people 
imag.ned. From my own experience, and those of oihers who shoot 
in the various local syndicates, I was under the impression that the 
species was becoming extinct in this part of the world, but there would 
appear to be plenty of survivors everywhere, and quite sufficient ade- 
quately to repopulate, and possibly over-populate, the district again 
when the present intensive warfare against them slackens. ‘The wild 
rabbit is quite an intelhgent animal, and, realising that for some reason 
unknown to him he has been marked down tor extermination, he is 
no doubt taking exceptional care of his skin by living only in the deepest 
and most unterretable earths, never lying out by day in rushes and 
brambles, and remain.ng underground until well after dark. 

Tracks also proved that two men had inspected my poultry-house 
and, find.ng the door locked, had gone away again. But tor the sudden 
inspiration that caused me to put a stout padlock on the door a few 
weeks ago when the meat shortage became troublesome, I imagine 
I should have been henless or in very reduced fowl circumstances the 
following morning. 
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A view from High Standing Hill 


WINDSOR TO-DAY—I 


By 


J. WENTWORTH DAY 


COMPACTLY VAST, THE GREAT BULK OF WINDSOR CASTLE” 
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ILVER and wan grey, compactly 
vest, the great bulk of Windsor 
Castle seemed hung between earth 
and heaven, as I came in upon it 
from Virginia Water beneath an 
aeroplane-noisy sky. A thousand years of 
English history transmuted into stone, un- 
real in the autumn sunshine, silent beneath 
the wings of war. Echoes of fights and 
forgotten battles, shades of princes and 
dusty kings, ghosts of gentle queens— 
Windsor seen in that short, discovered 
minute of mirage was the lovely, un- 
forgettable symbol of them all. 

A red stag crossed the road ahead, 
leisurely, twelve atop and a massive beam. 
He seemed to tread the bracken with the 
deliberate, unhurried steps of destiny. 
There will be stags of his blood roaring 
beneath the great oaks at November moons 
long after Hitler is but a name, and Nazi 
Germany a mere smudge on the page of 
history. 

The woods stood with their feet in 
the bracken, the woods where the fox 
barks by night and the woodcock flaps 
ghostly in the dusk to the heathery valleys 
that saw the gallant cavalry of Prince 
Rupert, and krew the green velveted 
riding parties of Queen Anne. 

Beyond it all, beyond the hidden, 
sinister network of war which has spread 
its meshes through the heart and hedge- 
rows of England, loomed Windsor—grey 
and stately, unreal and aloof. 

I had come to Windsor, oldest home 
of the Sovereign, to see how it was facing 
the war. It has met it as all England has 
met it—with a sure confidence, resolute 
preparedness. 

We turned to the right, past that 
lovely square white house with its green 


ONE OF THE VETERANS OF THE 
PARK 
An old oak on a ride near High Standing 
Hill. The girth 
at ground level is 38ft. The tree is 
completely hollow, but is still in a fairly 
vigorous state 


The age is unknown. 





shutters, its climbing jasmine and pigeon- 
haunted roof-tree, set among a bonfire of 
dahlias and chrysanthemums, late roses 
flaming. Spaniels rushed to meet us, 
oisily. "That house isthe Ranger’s Lodge, 
he home of the man who directs for the 
ammissioners of Crown Lands the affairs 
Windsor Great Park and the 15,000 
res of the Royal estate of which the Park 
a part. - 
There are 5,600 acres of woodland, 
ath, farms and ponds in the Great Park. 
here are three farms—Flemish Farm of 
o acres, Norfolk Farm of 4co acres, and 
1aw Farm of about 650 acres—farmed 
- the King by his farm manager, Alex- 
der Ritchie. Norfolk Farm is so called 
cause in the days of George III it was 
shly farmed on the Norfolk system of 
yp-rotation. To-day it still produces 
heat, roots and seeds. 
We drew up before the Estate Office 
. the big yard overlooking a little valley 
ee il of bracken and rabbits and standing 
* 5 ks. And there I heard the full story of 
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oy w these 15,000 acres of Crown lands are 

ra. ing directed in war-time. 

‘ In the first place, the deer are being ae 

Ne duced by half. The proportions are ent er : Soe Z 


”" ughly one-third red deer and two-thirds 
low deer. The red deer, which you will 
‘tice are bigger than those in almost any 
her English park, owe their great size and 
and heads to German blood. The reason 
r that had its roots in the Civil War. In Windsor. From this Windsor stock sprang old Triton, but only one hind died. Their 
»se days every thief, bandit and disbanded those mighty stags which are both the pride and descendants are among the finest heads in 
idier raided the deer right and left. They pestilence of New Zealand to-day. the world. And to-day at home here in 
ere hunted and shot down by the dozen. The idea began with the late Prince Consort, Windsor this historic herd is being halved in 

Indeed, Charles II was so put to it to who has left his mark on Windsor and all about numbers. It will be a pretty commentary if, 
1aintain their numbers that he wrote plead- it. He had two stags and four hinds caught when this war is won and Germany conquered, 
gly to all those gentlemen who had estates up in the park in 1861 and shipped to New’ we bring from her once again stags to restore 
1 the confines of the Crown lands begging Zealand. ‘They were 127 days at sea in the’ the ravages of this war. 
hem to preserve and give safe harbour to his 
lisbanded deer. But finally, to increase and 
trengthen the stock, he had to import some 

irom Germany. And to-day that gigantic THE VISTA DOWN QUEEN ANNE’S RIDE, WINDSOR GREAT PARK, FROM 
strain from the Carpathian Mountains still PRIMROSE HILL, LOOKING NORTH 


hows its sure mark in the noble heads at 
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A GROUP OF THE BLACK BEECHES ON THE NORTH BANK OF VIRGINIA WATER 


This avenue was planted about 1707 
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A GROUP OF ESTATE WORKERS’ COTTAGES AT MEZEL HILL 


These were completed in 1936, and enjoy a charming, picturesque setting 


There are no sheep in the park, but about 
a hundred cattle, mostly blue-greys and 
Galloways, with a few wild-looking High- 
landers, but the herd is being increased by 
fifty head. Cattle are bought as yearlings and 
sold at market and elsewhere when three 
years old. 

Facile critics who might suggest that more 
of the park could be broken up for cultivation 
should remember that the bulk of it is poor 
and sterile. It would cost more to reclaim, 
fence and cultivate than it is worth. The little 
islands of cultivated land here and there in 
the park are mute evidence of all that the 
experiments of the centuries have shown to be 
worth reclaiming. That astute monarch, 
George III, allowed no patch of his Royal lands 
to feel the foot of a deer if it could grow a 
worth-while blade of corn. 

Forestry is a different matter. In the 
last war every available tree at Windsor was 
cut down for war purposes. The Canadian 
lumberjacks left their mark upon the belts and 
coverts. The result is that to-day there is 
practically no softwood timber at all other than 
stuff available for p:twood, There are still about 
three to four hundred acres of oaks, but these 
have to be retained for park fencing in the 
absence of softwoods. 

What are being cut are the plantations of 
weymouth and Scots pines. About 280 tons 
of pit-wood and telegraph-poles go from 
Windsor each month. Until last year the 
G.P.O. had never used Weymouth pine, 
but Mr. Eric . Saville, the Deputy Ranger, 
























persuaded them to try this American import- 
ation. The result is that the orders have come 
again. 

Weymouth pines, which were imported 
from America about two hundred years ago, 
are distinguished from the ordinary Scots pine 
by the fact that there are five needles in a group 
instead of two. When young the Weymouth 
has a smooth green bark instead of the rough 
skin of the Scots pine. Unfortunately two 
American diseases came over with imported 
U.S.A. timber in the last war, and between 
them they seem to have finished the future of 
the Weymouth pine in this country. The 
primary disease is a white aphis, which 
attacks the bark and is usually followed by a 
canker. 

Altogether there are about 10,000 acres of 
woods and heath on the Windsor estate, and 
re-afforestation is going on at about the rate of 
200 acres a year. 

Naturally, no pheasants are being reared. 
The estate has never been good for wild 
pheasants in any case, owing to the fact 
that there is a great scarcity of natural foods 
in August and September, when they were 
most needed. Woodcock nest in fair numbers. 

To-day, what rabbits are netted and shot 
go to market to swell the nation’s unrationed 
food supplies. 


Before 1905 they swarmed. In fact, in 


1904 no fewer than 4,285 were shot, in addition 
to the thousands which the warreners netted 
and ferreted. But King Edward VII ordered 
that they were to be exterminated. That was 


in 1905, when the King put his foot in a 
rabb:t hole and fell heavily, hurtng his leg 
rather badly. So well were the King’s 
orders carried out that by 1909-10 only ten 
rabbits were killed in the entire season. So 
the King sent the then Deputy Ranger a 
model of a silver rabbit, telling him that 
there would at any rate be ‘‘ one rabbit left 
in the park.” 

Shaw Farm, which lies near Frogmore 
and within three-quarters of a mile or so of 
the Castle, is the real centre of the King’s own 
personal activities at Windsor. . It embraces 
three farms—the Prince Consort’s dairy farm, 
Clay Hall Farm and Shaw Farm, which is 
the administrative centre. The three run to 
about 532 acres, plus a hundred acres or so 
of golf course, extending from the terrace of 
the Castle to beyond Adelaide Cottage, that 
enchanting little corner of roses, vew hedges 
and quietude. 

The golf course is grazed by sheep, and 
the rough yields about sixty tons of good sound 
hay yearly. Arable land on the farms does not 
run to more than 137 acres, but this is well and 
highly farmed, showing a good rotation of 
wheat, oats, seeds, roots, clover and beans. It 
is heavy clay and loam, with a little sand by 
the river, mostly three-horse land. 

The farm buildings, which were designed 
by the Prince Consort, are remarkable neither 
for dignity nor beauty. They have a fussy, 
bleak, Germanic quality which leaves an im- 
pression of coldness on the warmest day in 
summer. Perhaps that is partly because they 
are built of that singularly hideous Cam- 
bridge brick which, when weathered, takes 
on a cold grey quality. It has been the 
curse of half the villages in England. The 
style of these farm buildings is that of 
undistinguished rectangles surmounted by 
trivial towers and fussy dormers. But the 
yards, pens, stalls, sties and dairy are 
spotless. 

(To be continued.) 


RANGER’S LODGE, FROM 
THE WEST 

The sunk garden below the terrace wall 
is planted with beds of bush roses and 
tulips and a large group of the yellow 
pontic azalea, a glorious festival of 
blossom in late spring and no less lovely 
in autumn when the dying leaves assume 
the most glorious tones of red and 
crimson 


THE 


[The photographs illustrating this article were 
specially taken by Country LiFe] 
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ARE FISH INTELLIGENT ? 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH PEPPERED SARDINES: 


wm INCE the dawn of history fish seem 
to have been stigmatised as foolish 
creatures, no doubt because of their 
unfortunate streamlined physiognomy— 
unfortunate, that is, from the aesthetic 
point of view. When we want to express 
ontempt for someone more than _ usually 
tupid, what do we call him? Why, “ poor 
ish |” 
Is this fair to the fish? The answer 
‘epends partly, no doubt, on personal pre- 
ilections. Take a salmon, for example. 


PROOF THAT 


One of the most remarkable proofs that 
fish can reason intelligently was given some 
years ago in the Fishing Gazette by Mr. W. J. 
Clarke. He related that a friend of his had a 
trout stream in his grounds, and went on: 
“He allowed no fishing and made pets of the 
trout, feeding them daily. They would follow 
him upstream in a shoal. If I walked with 


him they took no notice, but if I went alone, 
even if armed with food, they all bolted into 
cover at once, thus clearly distinguishing be- 
tween their friend and protector and a stranger. 


” 





THE PIKE 


Chere is probably no more beautiful creature 
n the world than a fresh-run spring salmon— 
small of head, deep of flank, and clad in mail 
f purest silver. But look at its face: it 
hardly conveys the impression of great intelli- 
gence. 

Not all fish look stupid, however—at least, 
to my eyes. I should certainly not so describe 
the pike, for the flattened head and cruel mouth 
give an irresistible impression of savagery, 
rather like the photographs one sees sometimes 
of a man who has committed a brutal murder— 
a terrible face, with low, receding forehead and 
thin-lipped slit of a mouth. Other fish have 
an evil appearance—the angler and the sharks, 
for instance—and a big conger is a fearsome- 
looking creature. 

Earlier generations appear to have accepted 
the belief that fish are stupid creatures without 
question. For instance, so far as I can remem- 
ber, Isaak Walton has little or nothing to say 
about their sagacity. He describes the pike as 
“a solitary, melancholy and bold fish,’’ and 
the chub as “the fearfulest of fish.’’ The 
nearest he seems to get to crediting any fish 
with wisdom is when he speaks of the 
carp as “a stately, a good and a very subtle 
fish.” 

The invaluable Chaytor, to whose Letters 
to a Salmon Fisher’s Sons 1 always repair when 
in search of information, expresses no views on 
the intelligence of the salmon, and his famous 
remark, “‘ One thing you may be sure of about 
a salmon, you never can tell either what he 
will do or when he will do it,” is the sort of 
thing one might say about an irresponsible, 
scatter-brained person, and certainly does not 
tive one the impression of wisdom. 

The present age is, however, more critical 
han most of its predecessors ; we delve more 
‘eeply into the whys and wherefores, and the 
\mericans in particular have conducted a 
umber of experiments which seem to prove 

uite conclusively that fish not only have 
onsiderable intelligence, but also the power of 
‘membering things. 

In his recently published book, Salt Water 
ishing Tackle, Harlan Major mentions a test 

which some snappers were fed with sardines 
ved red and made unpalatable by the use of 
1 pepper and quinine. These were taken 
thout hesitation—once, but never again, and 
2n after a lapse of three weeks they still 
used the red baits. Wolff, in 1926, proved 
iat the common minnow could distiNguish 
‘tween twenty different colours, and that the 
effect of training was remembered for several 
rionths after all training had ceased. 


GIVES AN IRRESISTIBLE IMPRESSION OF SAVAGERY 


We have it on the authority of Professor 
J. Gray, Reader in Experimental Zoology at 
Cambridge University, that the brain of a fish 
is in all its essential parts the same as that of 
aman. Ina lecture at the Albert Hall, Notting- 
ham, a couple of years ago, he made this state- 
ment, and then continued: ‘‘ Memory and 
emotion are essentially conscious phenomena, 
and it was obvious that if they could show that 
a fish remembered the past they could 
soon decide that it was capable of thought. 
Experiments showed conclusively that fish had 
learned to associate the ringing of a bell with 
the arrival of food. ‘There was no doubt that 
a fish could educate itself forming 
sssociation of ideas in exactly the same way as 
a human being.” 

We commonly talk about educated fish in 
the sense that they are more difficult to catch, 
and, as a general rule, there is ro doubt that 
the older a fish is the 
less easy it is to deceive. 
Small perch, small 
trout, small roach, one 
may catch almost at will, 
but not so with the older, 
and presumably wiser, 
specimens. How else can 
this be explained except 
that they have learned wis- 
dom and caution in their 
passage through life ? 

The salmon is often 
stigmatised as a_ particu- 
larly foolish fish — quite 
unfairly, in my view. Its 
circumstances and mode 
of life are different from 
that of any other of our 
fish, a point which is 
usually ignored or for- 
gotten by those who call 
it stupid. It comes back 
to the river, which it left 
as a tiny creature six 
inches long, and two or 
three years old, after a 
similar period in the sea, 
where it has had no ex- 
perience at all of human 
beings and their wiles for 
its undoing. Unlike the 
other species we pursue, 
it does not feed either 
regularly or seriously in 
fresh water, and therefore 
hunger, the factor on which 
we rely first and foremost 


NOT ALL FISH LOOK !STUPID: 
FOR INSTANCE 


SALMON LEARN BY EXPERIENCE 


in our efforts to catch all the rest of the pisces, 
is not to be listed on our side. Why it takes 
the flies and baits we offer no one really knows. 
Annoyance, caprice, attraction, or the memory 
of past meals, all may play a part, but is it any 
wonder that we never can tell either what it 
will do or when it will do it ? 

Yet there is not the slightest doubt that 
salmon do learn by experience. When first 
they come into the rivers they are much easier 
to catch than after they have been some time 
in fresh water. To begin with, they are not 
sensitive about the stoutness of the tackle used, 
but before long they begin to be gut-shy, 
and the use of progressively finer gear is 
necessary because they obviously connect it 
with danger. 

Chaytor remarked that in clear water 
spinning was useless, because in his day spin- 
ning tackle meant a large bait armed with 
several big hooks, and attached to a wire trace 
of some thickness, all very visible except when 
the water wes coloured. But in recent years 
thousands of salmon have been killed by anglers 
using thread-line spinning tackle in the lowest 
and clearest of water. 

Let me give another instance to prove that 
salmon can and do reason in exactly the same 
way as human beings. Years ago on some 
association water it was well known that one 
member was not too particular how and where 
he hooked his fish. It was before the days of 
modern light spinning, but it was noticeable 
that as soon as the water dropped low, and 
other people’s catches fell away almost to 
nothing, he, on the contrary, was more success~ 
ful than in high water, although he still used 
heavy spinning gear. 

The behaviour of the salmon in the length 
of water he frequented was most marked. 
Usually fish in a pool take but little notice of 
anyone on the bank, or of flies and baits which 
pass close to them, maintaining a policy of 
masterly inactivity most maddening to the 
angler. But the attitude of these salmon was 
quite different after a week or so of his atten- 
tions. The moment a person walked along 
the bank they became agitated, and, even if one 
kept out of their sight, immediately a spinning 
bait came anywhere near they would dash away 
madly in search of a better ’ole in deep water 
or under some boulder. It was quite obvious 
and unmistakable that one and all connected 
the presence of a figure on the bank, or the 
proximity of a bait, with sundry frightening, 
and sometimes painful, experiences of being 
foul-hooked. West Country. 





THE GOLDEN CARP 
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“GRANFER”: 


DOWNLAND SHEPHERD 
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THE LORE OF A 


By LIONEL EDWARDS 


HAVE the greatest admiration for shep- 
herds. ‘They are a race apart, for in a 
world of self-seeking they live not for 
themselves, but for their sheep. The 
profession of shepherd, in these parts at 
any rate, is hereditary, although not taken up 
freely by modern youth. ‘‘ Granfer,”’ although 
well on in years, with side-whiskers and hair 
of luxurious growth and snowy whiteness, has 
only recently retired. Even to-day, unless 
‘“they rheumatics be extra bad,’’ he cannot 
keep away from “ ter ship,”’ and although his 
by no means youthful son bitterly resents his 
presence, he almost daily crawls along the sunny 
side of the lane ‘‘ to see what Alf be doin’ ”’ 


and to damn with faint praise all modern 
methods of shepherding ! According to 
‘““Granfer’’ ‘“‘ there b’aint no shepherds 


and the best he can say for his 
‘“Alf do aim to look after 


these days,”’ 
son is to admit that 
a few ship.” 

To the older generation, shepherding has 
sadly deteriorated. Actually this is a fact, 
and has been going on a long time. Agri- 
cultural bad times from 1879 to 1906 led to 
great changes in British farming, which lost 
its supremacy so far as sheep farming is con- 
cerned through the development of colonial 
and foreign competition. For example, Aus- 
tralia, with her merino-bred sheep, excelled 
anything we can produce in wool, though not 
perhaps in mutton (actually the greatest blow 
to sheep farming was even before ‘‘ the bad 
times ’’—namely, 1849, when “‘ fluke”’ de- 
stroyed millions of sheep). Prolonged agri- 


cultural depression led to drastic reduction in 
‘arable’? sheep, and consequently in shep- 
herds. Perhaps it is unnecessary to explain 
that in the south, sheep are folded on roots 
and catch crops of rye, clover and vetches (the 
manuring of the ground being perhaps of more 
value than the sheep at this moment!). In 
summer these same sheep are grazed on the 
downs. Grass sheep in the south, however, 
may give place to folded flocks under present 
war conditions, and the ploughing campaign. 
In fact, there are signs of the return of arable 
sheep already, and I have even seen a few 
youthful shepherds. 

But to return to old Granfer. He tells 
me he can remember our by-road on a fair 
day as a moving river of sheep, flowing slowly 
westwards in clouds of suffocating dust and a 
turmoil of tinkling bells, baaing sheep and 
barking dogs, in the midst of which were dark 
specks drifting along with the tide. These 
moving islands were the shepherds and their 
dogs, in front and behind each flock. The 
diminution in arable sheep may also have some- 
thing to do with the gradual extinction of 
another rural craft—the hurdle-maker’s. Sheep 
hurdles are now expensive and difficult to 
obtain. No young mer have taken to this trade, 
and we have only four hurdle-makers in the 
district (and two of them old), and they are 
now snowed under with Government orders, 
so that sheep netting, which gives no wind 
shelter, is the only substitute—and it cannot 
be used for lambing-pens, or ‘‘ hirks ”’ as‘ we 
call them. 








SHEEP- 
BELL AND 
COLLAR 


These bells, of 
which thereare 
several types, 
(the clucket, 
shown on right, 
and the canis- 
terforms being 
the most com- 
mon in general 
use), are usual- 
ly made of 
sheet iron bent 
and riveted to \ 
shape, and \< 
oftendipped 
into molten 
copper or { 
bronze to im- 
prove their 
mellow tone. 
Formerly on 
sale at every 
sheep fair, they 
are not easy to obtain to-day. The bell is attached to 
the sheep’s neck by a wooden collar, or yoke, and straps 
secured at each end by wooden or bone pegs made and 
neatly waisted by the shepherd himself. To have a 
complete peal of bells was the ambition of many 
shepherds, as it was of some carters. 





interested to hear Granfer say 
that he thought a flock of folded sheep 
by moonlight was the most beautiful sight 
in the world, and a shepherd’s hut with 
stove burning brightly the cosiest spot on a 
winter’s night. Not everyone’s idea of 
comfort, I thought! But certainly under- 
standable as a matter of contrast to the bitter 
cold outside. 

Granfer is very definitely one of the ruling 
classes, although not in the accepted sense of 
the words. His word is law in his family and 
immediate circle. His influence is all for the 
good, and his descendants are in great demand, 
both male and female, as being real workers. 
For instance, his granddaughters are beseeched 
almost on bended knees to come as maids, as 
they are known to be both well mannered and 
hard workers. Did he not “‘ dress down ”’ his 
prettiest and favourite granddaughter, saying : 
‘““No dancing! ’Tis the curse of modern 
village life. You can’t dance all night and work 
next day. That’s a job for ter idle rich, my 
gal!’’ No strolling about the village in beach 
pyjamas, with a cigarette hanging from her 
lips, for any of his descendants. Moreover, 
even his sons-in-law soon came under his 
orders. No going in by ’bus to the county town 
to buy tinned vegetables, and so on, and leaving 
their allotment gardens to grow only weeds, as 
do some of the other young married men. 

His only son, Alf, is no chicken, and is 
prematurely aged, and lame from rheumatic 
fever, the result of long exposure to the wind 
and weather on these bleak downs. He also 
is a “‘ character,’”’ and the care of sheep is the 
one absorbing passion of his life. Distinctly 
independent, he yet combines independence 
with a civility and courtesy rare in these days. 
But disturb his sheep, and you will get the 
rough side of even his tongue! A season or 
two ago, when moving his flock up a narrow 
lane, he met the local M.F.H. and his hounds 
coming down it. Always slow in movement, 
he leisurely put his sheep through a gateway 
and annoyed the Master, who was in a hurry 
and “ said so with flowers.’? To which Alf 
replied: ‘‘ Lookee ’ere, zur, if you was ’arf 
as free with vour ’arf-crowns as you be with 
your tongue, ’unting would be real popular in 
these parts !’’ Alf has taught me many things, 
and doubtless I shall learn more, for we are 
both H.G.s and occasionally on duty together. 
One day last week he was up with the sheep at 
3 30 a.m., picking out lambs for the fair. After 
all day at market, he did guard at 10 p.m. to 
4 a.m. Whata day! Only nearly equalled by 
the dairyman, who, coming off Cuty at 4 a.m., 
went straight on to collect his herd for milking at 
5.30 a.m. 

The return of arable sheep to our neigh- 
bourhood has brought back the pleasant tink- 
tonk of sheepbells to our countryside. It was 
the ambition of old-time shepherds to collect 
a complete set of bells—an ambition seldom 
realised, which is scarcely surprising, as the 
married shepherd usually had a family which 
increased far more rapidly than his wages. 
Some years ago I bought a set of horse bells 


I was 
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from an old carter. I used them only once. 
They made a most pleasant jangle, but it was 
not appreciated. I told my carter to put them 
on one of the horses. I noticed he did not 
‘continue with their use. Thinking perhaps 
the horse objected, I enquired. He replied : 
‘No, ’t’aint old Prudence as minds, but it 
air put fear o’ God into the neighbours’ 
orses!’? Evidently we discontinued by re- 
‘uest. However, to return to our muttons. 

Did you know that sheep bells are the 
hepherd’s own property? As also are his 
rook, lantern, iron bar, etc. These bells were 
»rmerly on sale at every sheep fair (they are 
10t very easy to obtain to-day). The largest 
ost about 7s. 6d., the next 3s. 6d., the smallest 
5. 6d. The wooden collar and straps were 
ome made. The origin of sheep bells I do 
ot know, but it was presumably as a warning 
f theft by two or four legged wolves, and for 
cating the straying flock in woodland or 
ush country. Even to-day sheep bells have 
heir use. Recently the shepherd, returning 
-om his cottage, heard a wild jangle of 
sells, and, hurrying to the spot, found all 
is sheep huddled together in a corner. On 
he other side of the field a black retriever 
iog was slinking along from a ewe it had just 
cilled. 

Although there are several types of bell, 
nly two are used here, the clucket bell, wider 
t the crown than the mouth, and the canister 
ariety. These bells are usually made of sheet 

on, bent and riveted to shape, and often dipped 
to molten copper or bronze to improve their 
iellow tone. As before mentioned, the bell is 
ttached to the sheep’s neck by a collar (or 
oke) and straps, secured at each end by wooden 
1 bone pegs, made and neatly waisted by the 
hepherd himself. 

The shepherd’s crook is often an heirloom 
1anded on from father to son (I believe the 

best are made in Dorset), but the iron bar is 
he instrument most often used by the keeper 
of sheep—indeed, it is hardly ever out of his 
hands. Its continual use, making holes in 
frosty ground or sun-baked soil, plays the 
dickens with your hands, causing terrible sores 
between finger and thumb (which hereabouts on 
our chalky soil seldom heal). Indeed, I have 
seen a shepherd’s hands with such deep sores 
that you could see the bones ! 

The number of hours spent by a shepherd 
setting out his fold is practically his daily work. 
‘To lay out a fold is by no means easy, the size 
being a matter of judgment—that is, size 
according to the quantity of food available per 
acre. Easy enough to judge with an even crop, 
but with an unequal crop one fold may be large, 
the next small, and so on. The number of 
hurdles to be used has to be carefully judged— 
no unimportant matter, since the shepherd has 
to carry every one of them himself, usually 
three or four at a time—five by a strong man. 
Let it not be thought that setting out the fold 
is the only day’s work. There are many other 
things, but folding is nevertheless all in the 
day’s work. 

A fold is so planned that the outside row 
of hurdles in the morning fold is the back row 
of the new fold in the evening. Hurdles are 
planted smooth side inwards (and unless always 
carefully placed are liable to get warped). The 
shackles used to be wooden and supplied by 
the seller of the hurdles. In these days none is 
given in, and they are made of either wire or 
binder twine, which is cheap. 

Our local shepherds have a peculiar and 
not particularly melodious cry to collect their 
locks, which follow the shepherd and are not 
iriven as in most parts of England. 

Granfer used to wear a smock. Alf does 
iot. The smock has now almost, if not quite, 
lisappeared. Although the best ones are still 
reasured heirlooms, they seldom, if ever, see 
he light of day. The white smocks, so beloved 
f artists, were seldom worn for work. Black 
1 brown smocks were worn for daily use. 
.ctually they were called ‘“‘ round frocks,’ I 

elieve, and not smocks, but I am not quite 
‘rtain on this point. I may have got Granfer 
rong. He is, when in the mood, distinctly 
volved, as well as discursive ! 

Granfer, of course, used always to hand- 

p his sheep; indeed, it is only recently 
at power clippers have been used on this 
tiurm. Granfer rather fancied himself with 
ne shears, and I well remember him with an 
old ram between his knees, muttering sotto voce, 
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GRANFER WITH SMOCK AND CROOK 
One of the last of the Downland shepherds 


” 


“Shave or hair cut, sir?’’ ‘‘ Lambing’”’ is 
the most strenuous part of the shepherd’s year. 
An all-night sitting in a shepherd’s hut, even 
though it is some shelter from wind and rain, 
has nevertheless frequently to be left while the 
shepherd does midwife to the ewes, and it is 
bitter cold, and winter nights are long. As our 
modern sheep lamb earlier than their ancestors, 
the shepherd to-day has probably more severe 
weather to contend with. So cold was it this 
last season that lambs were frost-bitten when 
born, their limbs being frozen before they had 
time to dry. 

It is not always winter, however. Let us 
turn to a more pleasant season—midsummer on 
the downs. In the shadowless open, where the 
sun overpowers the wind which ever blows on 
our great uplands, the sheep pant in the heat. 
They are thirsty creatures. Presently you will 
see them drifting away in search of liquid 
refreshment, which is supplied by dewponds 
here, as on the South Downs—although I per- 
sonally haven’t seen them call at a dry pond 
at which their ancestors once drank (which 
was noted in an article on Sussex in COUNTRY 
Lire). In these days we have means of pro- 
curing water unknown to our ancestors, yet 
we don’t seem to have utilised them in these 
parts—water is conspicuous by its absence, 
save for a few dewponds, many of which, 
however, are now dry. 

Sheep-ponds, or dewponds, are not con- 
fined to Sussex, but unfortunately most of ours 
are dried up from nothing but neglect. One 
of the few still holding water is now gradually 
silting up as cattle, sheep and pigs tread in 
its sides. Another, which held water a couple 
of years ago, is now full of bulrushes. Their 
presence is inexplicable—the nearest water 
with rushes is many miles away. In one or 


two cases ponds have been renovated with 
concrete, said to be more durable than puddled 
clay, but the fact remains that the concrete 
renewals have not lasted even a couple of years, 
possibly as a result of last winter’s frost. Con- 
sequently, sheep grazing on the downs here have 
a considerable walk to water, while, when folded, 
water is carried to them by motor lorry, there 
being none on the arable ground. 

Once, when in a talkative mood, Granfer 
really let himself go on other days. He told 
me there used to be an old custom of putting 
wool in the hand of a shepherd when he was 
buried, but that th’s has now entirely died 
out. The dog tongs still preserved in local 
churches are a relic of the days when shepherds 
took their dogs to church with them, and these 
were used by the churchwardens to remove 
quarrelsome members of the ‘“ dog ’’ congrega- 
tion. I remember seeing sheepdogs in a church 
in Dumfriesshire some years ago. Whether this 
continues I do not know. I do not remember 
any dogs requiring to be ejected, but I once had 
to remove a billy-goat from a church in 
Worcestershire. 

However, I seem to have wandered far 
from old Granfer, and even son Alf, who at 
this moment I see, accompanied by his son 
Len, bringing the sheep through the rickyard. 
Len, although at present he infinitely prefers 
messing about with the tractor, eventually will 
also look after “ter ship.”’ So when old 
Granfer g0es to be folded for the last time, Alf 
will not be the last of his race, and we may 
still hope to see a shepherd and his sheep, 
and hear in years yet to come the sweet “ tonk- 
a-tink-a-tonk ’’ of the sheep bells as the flock 
slowly feed over the downland turf beneath a 
sky of deep blue, across which great white 
cloud galleons sail in majestic line of battle. 
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who drive from every village 
round to enjoy the prospect, 
the ladies sitting basking in 
the sun or screening themselves under the 
elms and evergreens, and the nurserymaids 
and children strolling about in delightful 
confusion, Richmond Terrace, on a fine day, 


is about the most enjoyable place, and one of 


the prettiest suburbs of London.” So Walford 
sketched the scene familiar from the windows 
of The Wick sixty years ago. It had not 
greatly changed during the previous century 
and a half, and remained little altered till 
after the last war. ‘To-day, though threatened 
from time to time with unsightly eruptions, 
the celebrated view from the Terrace—the 
walk adjoining the road from Richmond 
town to the Park—is essentially as Reynolds 
and earlier artists painted it and the poet 
Thomson described : 

Of hills and dales and woods and lawns and spires 
And glittering towns and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 
The houses flanking and overlooking the 
steep highway are yet for the most part those 
built and lived in by a distinguished coterie 
in the seventeen-hundreds, including, besides 
Reynolds and Thomson, sundry dukes, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert (“‘ Sweet lass of Richmond Hill ’’), 


mont 


HAT with the carriage folk 
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THE WICK, RICHMOND, SURREY 


THE HOME OF COLONEL AND MRS. 


Built by Elizabeth, Lady St. Aubyn, in 1775 from designs by Robert Mylne on the 
site of a tavern near the top of the famous Richmond Hill 


J. A. STIRLING 





1.—THE TOP OF RICHMOND HILL IN ABOUT 1780 
By Paul Sandby. The Wick and Wick House are seen on the right 


the Misses Berry, and, at frequent intervals 
for many years, George III himself. But 
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** Country Life”? 
WHITE FACINGS 


twenty years ago the splendiferous hostelry, 
whose palm courts and grey Romanesque 
arcades imparted a “‘ Continental ”’ glitter to 
Victorian Richmond, was replaced by the 
present Star and Garter Home for permanently 
disabled veterans of the war. Sir Edwin 
Cooper’s beneficent, if ponderous, Home now 
overshadows the modest elegancies and polite 
raptures of this English counterpart to St. 
Cloud. 

Yet by no means entirely. Thanks in 
no small part to the prompt intervention of 
Colonel and Mrs. Stirling, the Terrace itself 
preserves its Georgian charm. In 1937 a 
large block of flats was within an ace of being 
built on the site of the Terrace : the Ministry 
of Health had approved, and the sites of 
Wick House and the adjoining Wick were 
to be cleared as an open space. 

A most scandalous proposal: a famous 
promenade and prospect enjoyed by the public 
for two centuries to be usurped for the careless 
(but no doubt costly) pleasure of a few flat- 
dwellers, and be replaced with ground gained 
by the demolition of two houses that, for 
different reasons, merit most reverent pre- 
servation. 

These two houses, side by side on the 
west of the hill, are among the choicest relics 
of Georgian England. Beyond them, as in 
Sandby’s drawing (Fig. 1), is the main entry 
to Richmond Park, opposite them Ancaster 
House, where George III made a practice 
of staying once a week with Sir Lionel Darell, 
and near it Sir Herbert Cook’s house, well 
known to all lovers of the fine arts (though 
what has happened to its wonderful pictures, 
sold to Holland just before that country’s 
invasion, scarcely bears thinking about). 
Wick House was Sir Joshua Reynolds’ country 
retreat, built for him by his friend Sir William 
Chambers in 1772, and used by him chiefly 
to entertain his friends: as on that day 
described by Fanny Burney when the Presi- 
dent and his niece called at St. Martin’s 
Street with a coach, and carried off Fanny 
and the Doctor for‘ a mighty pleasant ride ” 
to Richmond, where Burke and Gibbon were 
among the guests bidden to meet them. 

Unlike Wick House, which, though full 
of memories, has lost most of its original 
architectural character, The Wick is one o! 
the most perfect of small Georgian houses 
Not only are outside and inside intact, bu 
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3.—THE OVAL DRAWING-ROOM AT ENTRANCE LEVEL 
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4.—THE DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE 
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5.—THE RIVER AND GARDEN FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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6.—THE VERANDA 
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E WEST SIDE 


It used to command the view of the river 


the records of its history are complete. On 
the site of The Wick there had hitherto stood 
a small roadside inn of humble pretensions 
known as the Bull’s Head, which had a tea- 
garden behind it on the edge of the steeply 
sloping hill. On the Park side of the Bull’s 
Head, Petersham Common climbed to the 
roadside uninterrupted to the site of the first 
Star and Garter. When this was built in 
1734 it no doubt diminished the clientéle of 
the Bull’s Head. The old inn had been bought 
up before 1727 by William Hickey, who left 
his estate in trust for charitable purposes. 
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7.—THE GARDEN 
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FRONT 


The conservatory on the left, and the annexe on the right, 


Probably Thomas Hickey, the Irish attorney 
immortalised in Goldsmith’s Retaliation, whom 
Reynolds employed in 1769 to purchase the 
part of the Common adjoining the Bull’s 
Head on which Wick House stands, was his 
son. On the opposite side of the inn several 
public-spirited citizens of Richmond arranged 
with the lord of the manor, Lord Dysart, to 
form “a public walk now called the Queens 
Terrace”’: the posts and turnstiles with 
which they enclosed it are seen in the fore- 
ground of Sandby’s sketch (Fig. 1). As an 
extension of this public improvement the 
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same citizens acquired the Bull’s Head from 
the trustees of Hickey’s Charity and, in the 
words of the Court Roll, “ intend to erect 
in the room thereof one or more substantial 
brick messuages farther back to the west in 
order to give up part of the ground for the 
use of the public to be converted partly into 
the upper highway and partly into part of 
the public walk or terrace so as the same may 
be continued in a straight line all the way 
along the top of the hill leading to the New 
Park ” (Richmond Park was then so called 
to distinguish it from the Old Deer Park). 
This project was realised, as can again be 
seen in Fig. 1. It accounts, incidentally, for 
the distance in front of The Wick at which 
stands the wrought-iron arch with its torch- 
extinguishers (Fig. 2), though evidently this 
was erected subsequently to Sandby’s sketch. 

The Trustees had already advertised the 
sale of the Bull’s Head site in the Public 
Advertiser for December 10, 1774, intimating 
that at ten o’clock on the following Tuesday 
they were prepared : 
to receive proposals in writing at their office in 
the Church yard, Richmond. 

N.B.—The Situation of the above Parcel of 
Ground is most justly acknowledged to be the 
finest in Europe and will be let for four terms of 
21 years each. 

The purchaser was Elizabeth, Lady St 
Aubyn, who had been left a widow in 1772 
by the death of the fourth baronet of St. 
Michael’s Mount, and she entrusted the 
design of the house, on the new site approved 
by the sponsors of the Terrace project, to 
Robert Mylne, a rising Scottish architect. 
Robert Mylne (1734-1811) was the eleventh 
in succession of his family to be a distinguished 
architect, his forebears having been Master 
Masons to the Kings of Scotland. Among 
country houses Mylne designed Gorhambury 
for Lord Verulam, and Tusmore, now the 
home of Lord Bicester. His son, architect 























8.—(Above) ROBERT MYLNE’S ELEVATION FOR THE WICK 

Dated June 12. 1775, Daniel Pinder contractor. 

FLOOR PLAN, showing the “ Terrass flat” on the right, with 

steps down to the garden, and roof over scullery and kitchen on 

) the left, where an addition was subsequently built up 
(Reproduced by co rtesy of Prof. A. E. Richardson, A.R.A.) 


(Below) GROUND 
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to the New River Company, laid out and 
‘signed the Company’s Finsbury property 
including Myddleton Square. His design for 
‘he Wick (Fig. 8), dated June 12, 1775, and 
+ which the contractor was Daniel Pinder, 
ovided a square plan, with three windows 
ide, but having a wide segmental bay on 
west side towards the hill and river. The 
her three fronts, built of brown brick with 
ite painted dressings, are Georgian archi- 
ture at its best: Italianate trimmings such 
pilasters and pediments have been dis- 
ded, but the severely practical building is 
en grace and cohesion by observing the 
ssical proportions, touched in by the white 
sulded string-course, the bracketed cornice, 
| the shallow arcading of the ground-floor 
idows. The entrance front, in particular, 
s beautifully handled, with a flat-topped 
lared porch below the fanlight in the central 
h (Fig. 2), and blind walls flanking the 
ade in advance of the front, with which 
y were connected with short segmental 
gths, ramped at the top. The southern 
e above the kitchen has since been given 
extension of the house, inoffensively 
signed without upsetting the symmetry. 
ie north wall, enclosing a_ sheltered 
curt, has a veranda along its inner face 
(-g. 6), no doubt intended for sitting in to 
nire the prospect over Petersham and the 
r er. This, however, has been shut out by 
t! conservatory along its western side (Fig. 7). 
T .e present owners, while readily admitting 
tl it this adjunct is architecturally regrettable, 
rain it for its undeniable amenity as a 
winter garden ! 

The garden itself slopes steeply down 
(jig. 7), but has been partly terraced to 
p ovide rose and flower beds, which in 
summer produce a delightful display on this 
favoured aspect. At the foot of the slope a 
little classic temple conceals the stables but 
not, unfortunately, those of the Victorian 
Ster and Garter, built in the same Italian- 
Romanesque manner as the vanished hotel. 
The derelict spires perk up irrelevantly in 
the centre of the view of the river from The 
Wick and no less from the public Terrace. 
It is much to be hoped that some public- 
spirited successor to those Richmond citizens 
who made the Terrace (unless a well placed 
bomb does it in the meantime) should acquire 
and destroy this intrusive relic of Victorian 
gaiety, for the peace-of-eye of all friends of 
Richmond Hill. 

Milne’s charming plan of The Wick 
(Fig. 8) was, of course, devised to take full 
advantage of the western aspect. Its beauty 
is the ingenious way in which an oval room 
almost the width of each floor (dining-room in 
the basement, drawing-room, and principal 
bedroom) is co-ordinated with the remainder 
without either cramping or wasting space. 
To the right of the entry hall is a library, 
the triangular space adjoining the drawing- 
room being occupied by an alcove and a 
closet opening to the walled court. Opposite 
are a small room and the stairs, the upper 
flight of which doubles back along the concave 
wall to the landing. When the annexe to the 
scuth was built the architect was able to 
s’ ow this striking composition by opening up 
the outer wall of the staircase as seen in 
Fz.11. Mrs. Stirling has taken the oppor- 
tu. 1ity of emphasising this happy effect with 
a ianging lantern that gives the composition 
t'> air of some charming stage set by 
I vat Fraser, yet without exceeding into 
t -atricalism. 

The oval drawing-room (Fig. 3), with 
‘nch windows giving on to iron-work bal- 
ies commanding the view of the river, is 
more attractive for what must have been, 
1775, a rather old-fashioned style of 
ration. At the time, the Adam style was 
he vogue, but Mylne used the Palladian 
ifs and high-relief swags and festoons of 
it popular a generation earlier (Fig. 4). 
Le similarly shaped room above, now a 
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0.—THE WEDDING FEAST 


Oil, 25}ins. by 42ins. Early seventeenth century 
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11.—THE STAIRCASE AT FIRST-FLOOR LEVEL 
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charming bedroom (Fig. 9), was probably 
designed as a boudoir or second reception- 
room. It contains at present an amusingly 
attractive still-life painung (Fig. 10) ot a 
parrot sampling the dessert aishes for a 
Jacobean wedding feast. 

On the garden side, owing to the slope 
of the site, the house runs to three principal 
floors by the inclusion, on this side, of the 


oval room in the basement, now, and perhaps 
always, the dining-room. A basement dining- 
room is always a great convenience for service 
in these times, but there can be few modern 
or converted houses able to provide such a 
handsome one, though this room is quite 
plainly decorated and depends for its effect 
on its shape and Georgian furnishing. 
Lady St. Aubyn married again in 1782. 
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After her death, from 1837 to 1850 The Wick 
was the residence of John Halkett, sometime 
Governor of the Bahamas, third son of Sir 
John Wedderburn Halkett of Pitfirrane, Fife. 
He died in 1852, and The Wick passed to 
General Sir Edward Kerrison, G.C.B., one 
of Wellington’s veterans. He left it in 1850 
to his daughter, wife of the second Lor! 
Bateman. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


THE NEW BAG 


T must be several years ago now that a 
caddie at Addington rubbed a perhaps 
self-evident proposition into me rather 
cruelly. As we were leaving the first tee 
I apologised to him tor the bag he had 

to carry, Which was certainly in a lamentable 
state, with the shatts ot the clubs breaking out 
through holes in the canvas like so many buds, 
and the straps in the saddest tangle. I said 
I must get a new one, whereupon he remarked : 
‘“You’ve been at it a good long time, sir; I 
think this one will see you out.’’ And that, 
be it observed, after I had hit my best tee shot 
right down the middle ot the course. I deter- 
mined that sooner or later I must give him 
the lie, but in fact my family took the matter 
out of my hands. ‘lhey declared that I could 
not be allowed to look too disreputable on an 
important occasion at St. Andrews ; so I bought 
myself a new suit of clothes, and they clubbed 
together to present me with a magnificent 
leather bag such as I had never possessed betore. 
Nor is this all, for now one kind member of 
the family has given me as a Christmas present 
yet another new bag. It is one at which, I 
admit, I should formerly have looked down my 
nose, for it is supported on two legs, so that 
its owner need not bend to pick it up. Once 
I connected such bags with the infirm and the 
niggardly, but, as Sam Weller remarked to 
his tather, we must all come to it one day or 
another. ‘To-day, in the little golf I have played, 
caddies have been non-existent ; | have had to 
carry my own modest complement, and to the 
stiff and sore the stooping betore and after 
every shot—and there are so many sho:s—is a 
sensible labour. So I am tull ot gratitude tor 
my present, and only wish | saw at the moment 
any chance of exploiting it. 

Its arrival has set me thinking on the various 
bags I have worn out. It must have been some 
years betore | possessed one at all, tor a matter 
ot three or tour clubs could be carried, as it 
were, Maked and cast down upon the grass. 
‘Then | had a small one, and then a bigger one, 
both of brown canvas, but how many years 
Was it betore those bags had hoods? Very 
many, I am sure. I recall a tew opulent and 
far-seeing persons who used to have bags 
specially made by some artist in sailcloth, but 
it Was long betore they became general. 1 had 
owned a sarcophagus in which to carry my 
clubs in the van long betore 1 had a bag with 
a hood, and how wet one’s clubs did get in 
hoodiess days! Not only did the heaas get 
soaked, so that the irons were rusty and whe 
wooden clubs wanted leather faces next day, 
but the water ran down into the recesses ot 
the bag, the grips became as slimy as eels and 
took a day or two to recover. ‘lo-day, with 
mackintosh trousers and mackintosh jerkins 
that “ zip ’’ up to the neck, and hoods on our 
bags, and little woolly hats on our wooden clubs, 
we can be high and dry, sate and sound, hale and 
hearty, atter a round 1n a dowupour it We want 
to play one, but we were dripping sops once. 

ven bags ot any kind are a comparatively 
modern invention. 1 can assign them no date, 
but | am pretty sure that the old race ot 
Musselburgh caddies, such as fiery and 
Crawtord, had not been brought up to them 
and regarded them as new-tangled atrocities. 
They carried them because they must, but 
they used them as little as possible. Look at 
a portrait of Fiery and you will see that the 
larger part of the bag is dangling empty ; it 
covers no more than the grips of the clubs 
which he bears in a sheat under his arm, ready 
to whip out the right one on the instant. If 
he or his contemporaries could revisit the 


glimpses of the links and see the vast bags of 


to-day, with each club in a little pigeon-hole 
of its own and a little bonnet ot many colours 
on its head, 1 wonder what they would say. | 
think they would turn away, possibly expector- 


ating, with some contemptuous monosyllable 
that no spelling could reproduce. They would 
have some sympathy from me as to the woolly 
hats, to which | have never stooped—or risen. 
They are supposed to serve a useful purpose 
in saving the wooden clubs from being dinted 
by their iron colleagues, but it seems to me a 





A Golf Commentary by 
| BERNARD DARWIN 
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foppish fashion. And, by the way, I have just 
remembered that one bag of mine had the 
honour of being depicted by a famous artist. 
It happened that I won the first competition 
for the Golf Illustrated Gold Vase atter the 
last war, so that Mr. Tom Webster could not do 
less thandraw me. Just as | was starting one of 
my rounds my caddie vanished and there was a 
hue and cry raised tor him. Mr. Webster por- 
trayed me diving frantically into my bag in a last 
wild attemptto find him before | was disqualified. 

I wonder whether, when the war is over 
and we have a country “ fit for heroes to live 
in,” all golfers will be so poor that thy will not 
employ caddies, and the labour market will be 
so well arranged, with no “ blind alley ”’ occupa- 


GOING TO 

HERE are simple souls who imagine 

that if they want an enjoyable walk 

when staying in the country, all they 

have to do is to stroll out ot the house 

when they teel hke it and turn down 

some inviting lane, whereupon a succession of 

enchanting vistas will open betore them. 

About the time they wish to go home they 

will make enquiries, and some agreeable rustic 

will point out to them a tascinating tootpath 

which, without undue exertion, will bring them 

to the house, pleased and unflustered, in good 
time tor lunch. 

There are even people who prefer not io 
have the least idea where they are going; 
they scorn the platitudinous guide-book, are 
not interested in ‘‘ places ot interest,” and 
regard beauty spots as a rash on the tace of 
Nature. ‘lo them, the man who sets out to 
walk to a particular place is a dull dog: not 
arambler, but a mere pedestrian. ar. hoibrook 
Jackson once wrote an essay called ‘‘ Going 
to Nowhere.”” He considered going to nowhere 
far more romantic than goimg to somewhere. 
lt was so tull ot delighitul surprises. “lhe 
most beautitul piaces are not those which you 
go to see deliberately,”’ he said, ‘‘ but those 
which visit you.” 

Some experience of going to nowhere 
suggests that the first surprise 1s likely to be 
that the inviting lane down which you turn 
to begin your watk leads laboriously to a cement 
factory, or similar monstrosity. Determined 
not to be dashed, you will attempt to skirt 
round the tactory and find that ycu are walking 
up a long and inconceivably dull and d.rvy 
road, lined by tall hedges over which you see 
nothing whatever. Presently you are climbing 
a sutt hill, with lively anticipations of the view 
which is to reward you at its summit. The view 
is disappointing. You are now looking down 
from a great height upon the cement tactory. 

With drooping spirits, you take whatever 
path seems likely to lead you tar, tar away 
trom that tactory. Halt way along it, you teel 
it is a pity that it has nothing tairer to show 
you than rows ot repulsive red brick houses, 
which appear to stretch to infinity. You take 
the first turning on the left, atter which the 


tions, that there will be no caddies to employ; 
I hope not, for they add an unique and pic 
turesque quality to the game. Jasper Petu 
lengro made Borrow contess that he would b: 
sorry to do without the gipsy who was lik« 
the cuckoo, a merry, roguish, chaffing bird, ot 
no use to anybody, but very pleasant in the 
green wood. So the most stern of moralist: 
or economists must surely admit as to caddies 
and the best of them have added greatly to ou 
pleasure. I should be sorry to be without th 
memory of my small boy at Gullane, of hi 
joy in the beauties of Archerfield and the bab: 
peewits, of his bravery in rescuing a ball by) 
trespass from the garden of a local fire-eater 
of his cheering impropriety of conduct whet 
he burst into subdued clapping because we— 
it was in a foursome—had holed a long putt 
at a crucial moment. At the same time I cannct 
accept Sir Walter Simpson’s dictum that < 
bad one is better than none at all. Indeed, in 
my caddie-less rounds of golf during the last 
year I have been conscious ot a certain agreeable 
sensation of freedom—treedom trom implied 
criticism, freedom trom bad advice (which | 
ought to have known better than to ask), 
freedom even from untimely hiccups. ‘lhe 
bubble of my vanity has remained unpricked 
by the suggestion that I want a wooden club 
at the third hole, which is about 15o0yds. long. 
My new bag has, like a caddie, two legs, but 
it will be discreetly silent. 


NOWHERE 


first on the right brings you to your second 
surprise. You are now back in the village 
street where you started. 

It is still tar trom lunch-time ; moreover, 
your thirst tor beauty has not been satisfied. 
Growa mistrusttul ot all roads on one side 
ot the village, you turn off on the other. An 
hour later, when you have at last got away from 
the railway, you espy a pretty little wood adorn- 
ing a slope 1n the near distance. Getting there 
proves more tatiguing than you expected, but 
the wood is lovely. You rest there deliciously 
until it dawas upon you that it is time to be get- 
ting back. You think how much nicer 1t 1s to 
be “‘ visited ” by a wood thana cement tactory. 

Being misdirected twice, and having to 
retrace your steps up a cul-de-sac, you are 
delayed on the re.urn journey, tor which you 
have in any case not allowed sufficient ume. 
You are depressed by the thought that you will 
arrive late, hot atid distractea tor a lunch at 
which all the other guests will be iu.l of po.se 
and epigrams. You remember Cnhrisuna 
Rossetu’s question, *‘ Does the road wind up- 
hill all the way ?”’ and that poignant answer, 
“Yes, to the very end!” You even think of 
the succeeding lines : 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my triend ! 

Lovers ot gou.g to nownere would tel! 
you that if only you used your imagination 
you might find beauty in a cement tactory, 
glamour 1n a gasometer, or poetry in a pottery. 
but you would be less exhausted had you sat 
smugly in an armchair in the loggia and there 
let your imaginauon terment. ‘lhere was a 
French novelist who missed the boat trom Calais 
on a first visit to Engiand. he spent a tew 
minutes gazing towards the white cliffs 0! 
Dover and then lunched among some travelling 
Englishmen as, in a quayside restaurant, 
they devoured their roast beet and talked about 
“le cricket.” Further gallivanting was thus 
rendered superfluous. He went home. 

lt is possibile that gazing at a tree or tw 
through the window ot a village inn mighi 
to the imaginative, prove a more satistyin 
““ country walk ”’ than setting out tor nowhere- 
and getting there. GEORGE MATHEW. 
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A JUDICIAL TRAVELLER 


On Circuit 1924-1937, by Sir F. D. Mackinnon 
(Cambridge University Presss 18s.) 

ORD JUSTICE MACKINNON is not 
merely an eminent lawyer. He is 
believed to be at any rate primus inter 
pares as a quoter of The 
Wrong Box ; he is an authority 

on the chronology of Pickwick; he 
has edted and annotated Evelina. 
Now he has written a delightful 
discursive book—made up of agree- 
ible odds and ends, both human and 
learned, the fru:ts of his experience. 
Curiosity and a zest for l.fe are, he 
says, essential for the enjoyment of 
circuit journeys, and he is _ richly 
endowed with both. There is scarcely 





a museum he has not explored, and as 
‘or great houses he is as the bound 
oumes of Country Lire. He looks 
1 them a little enviously, perhaps, 
dream-ng of the Kenyons, the Ryders 
and the Yorkes and the days in which 
judges could amass great fortunes. 
Most of his sights he has seen on foot, 
ind he could clearly emulate his own 
Pickwickians and go for a five-and- 
twenty mile walk even after a wedding 
breakfast. Whenever he went to 
arnarvon he made it a rule to climb 
jnowdon, and once he did it on two 
successive days. His marshals must at 
tmes have desired a judge of fuller 
ind more sedentary habit, and it is 
a circumstance worthy of note that 
two of them were stricken with acute 
appendicitis. Not content with walk- 
ing them off their legs, he lured one 
to his ruin by the . pecious offer of a 
bet. It was in the most depressing 
parts of Derby, and he thus unblush- 
ing.y narrates the story. “I said 
‘Let us attempt a diversion. If you 
will give me a penny for every house 
in which there is an aspidistra in the 
parlour window, I will give you half 
a crown for every house in which there 
isnone!’” ‘'The.nexperienced young 
marsha leaped at the chance, but 
the Judge won; ‘‘ the vogue of that 
deplorable vegetab.e was more than 
thirty to one.” 

With so eager an interest in so many things 
the Judge was never at a loss. When he saw 
Cottesbrooke in Northamptonshire he identified 
it to his satisfaction as the original of Mansfield 
Park, and Apley Park, near Bridgnorth, struck 
him as the ideal Northanger Abbey. In a 
smal shop near Nottingham he found a lone 
representat.ve of the once illustrious family of 
the Fettiplaces, as it were a Durbeyfield of the 
D’Urbervilles. When a witness spoke of 
““ giving the seal ot the day” he pricked up 
his ears with joy since George Borrow uses 
the phrase. When he found another witness 
called Hogsflesh he reflected that Charles Lamb 
had not invented that name for the purposes 
of hs unlucky farce. Incidentally, if the Judge 


LIVING POETRY 

We have poets to-day. Mr. C. Day Lewis, 
with his Poems in War-time (Cape, 7s. 6d.) and 
The Georgics of Virgil (Cape, 5s.), and Mr. Christo- 
pher Hassall with his SOS . * Ludlow ’ 
(Cape, 5s.), are two of the three very best—the 
third being Mr. Stephen Spe of the moderns ; 
while Mr. Herbert Palmer, in The Gallows-Cross 
(Dent, 2s. 6d.), proves that he is still contemporary 
in spirit. To read these four books is to hear the 
authentic voice of to-day and to-morrow morning. 
sare is Mr. Day Lewis: 


““ Now, as never before, 
to hurt 

And a whole wincing earth not wide enough 

For his ill will, now is the time we assert 

To their faces that men are love.” 

“The Georgics’”’ have been translated by Mr. 
ewis into modern idiom. His version is colloquial 
ut not cheap, the easy reading that must have been 

tard enough writing. Mr. Christopher Hassall’s 

uame-piece is a narrative poem of a shipwreck 
to-day. It turns a familiar item of wireless news 
into a breathless personal experience. The author’s 
fresh, vital command of words is fine. The ship’s 





when man seems born 


A Review by BERNARD DARWIN 


had been as learned in ancient cricket l‘terature 
as in nearly everything else, he would have 
known that Hogsflesh was one of the change 
bowlers of the Hambledon Club. He was 
always discovering -pleasant things, and here 





THE JUDGE AT AYLESBURY, 


(From On Circuit 1924-1937) 


1928 


in his own words is one of the p'easantest : 
“When the High Sheriff Mr. Huntley of 
Boxwell Court appeared I noticed that 
he was wearing an old-fashioned looking sword. 
He told me that this sword usualy hung 
on the wall in his drawing-room. It had been 
worn by the last of his ancestors who was High 
Sheriff of Gloucester, and with it that High 
Sheriff had been kn ghted by his Sovereign 
When one was told that this previous Huntley 
was Sheriff in 1574, and that the Sovereign 
was Queen Elizabeth, what could be more 
romantic than to have his descendant wearing 
it in 1930! Though there had been 
many Huntleys of Boxwell Court between 1574 
and 1930 not one of them had been High 
Sheriff. The reason was this, that every one 
ee 
doctor playing chess and “ milking his chin ”’ gives 
delight by its vividness ; so does this: 

“The butterfly that had lain open on 

A lectern leaf of clover like a small 

Blue Testament, has shut her book . 
After transition, poetry is being reborn, poetry 
newly clothed but no longer obscure, unchanged in 
its life-giving essence. ‘These two young men are 
magnificent harbingers of new springs, poetically, 
politically, socially. 

“Dig fast, dig deep. To-morrow’s building- 
time,”’ ends Mr. Hassall. Mr. Palmer is their natural 
ally. Readers can guess at the spirit of such poems 
of his as “Armistice Day ”’ and “After Munich : 
a Prayer.”? There is room only to quote the sudden 
sweet lift of wings in his David and Goliath of 
to-day : 

‘* See Goliath, mark his height ! 
What turns David on his might ? 
Valour lissom as a prayer 
Running tiptoe up Ged’s 


LETTERS FROM THE HEART 


This interesting book, London Front, by H. M. 
Harwood and F. Tennyson Jesse (Constable, 12s.), 
is a lively witness to the folly of those meticulous 


” 


stair.”’ 


of them, down to my friend’s father, had 
been in Orders, Rector as well as Squire of 
Boxwell.”’ 

The Judge visited fifty-eight out of the 
sixty-one Assize towns in England, all but 


Oakham, Appleby and Bury St. 
Edmunds, and found something 
to like in most of them. Occasion- 
ally, however, he becomes ‘“‘ wery 


fierce,” for example as to Stafford 
He agrees with Lord Campbell, who 
called it ‘“‘ the dullest and vilest town 
in England.”” The late Francis Galton 
once made an enquiry into which 
British town contained the plainest 
ladies ; he never revealed the result, 


but I, as his kinsman, know ihe 
secret. Lord Justice Mackinnon is 
similarly interested in the question 


which town has the most repell.nt 
Lodgings for the Judge. ‘Taunton 
appears to have the honour. “I really 
never could have imagined,”’ he says, 
“that anything so hideous could have 
been achieved in the 2ge of Victoria.” 
As for parish churches he thir ks New- 
town in Montgomeryshire must be 
hard to beat for ugliness. Some of the 
Lodgings he loved—Mold, for in- 
stance, Winchester, Chester, Oxford 
and, of course, the Master’s Lodge 
at Trinity in Cambridge, but he did 
not enjoy the “ villas ’ which some- 
times served the purpose. ‘There are, 
he says, drawbacks in other people’s 
houses. ‘‘ One I sometimes have had 
to deplore is the habit of provincial 
ladies by which their drawirg- 
rooms are crowded with photographs, 
nick-nacks, and other repulsive trifles, 
so that it is difficult to find a place on 
which to put a book down, and one 
is in constant fear of oversetting 
some worthless treasure.” These are 
fo:m:d.ble observations, but on the 
whole he was very happy. Nobody 
could more thoroughly have appreci- 
ated trumpeters, dagger-money, javelin 
men, coaches blazing with coats of 
arms, and other such ancent and 
gorgeous appurtenances. ‘They ap- 
pealed alike to the historian and the romantic 
in him. He has to my mind a very pretty 
taste in romance, perhaps because, if I may 
say so respectfully, it agrees with my own. 
He made a considerable expedition to see 
Halston, because he was fond of Nimrod’s 
life of Jack Mytton. When he sat in Scotland 
(as a member of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission Court), “‘ the only English Judge who 
has ever sat on the bench in the Parliament 


House,”’ he was enchanted to do so in the very 
court in which Madeleine Smith had been 
tried. Having never even joined a circuit 


when at the Bar, he certainly made up for lost 
time as a judge, and the reader will almost pity 
him for attaining the drab and stay-at-home 
distinction of the Court of Appeal. 


people who take a pride in tearing up letters 
as soon as they are answered. Such is the boredom 
and monotony of war that we are inclined to 
forget that we live in a momentous age and that 
everything we say and write under the impress 
of such events will have an immense importance 
to a less dramatic posterity. In war, as never 
before or after, people write their letters from 
the heart. This is the value of these, written from 
London between August, 1939 and July, 1940, by 
Dr. Harwood and his wife, Miss Tennyson Jesse, 
to friends in the United States. They echo the 
feelings that stirred most of us at the time: lacking 
the skill and prescience of the Harwoods we failed 
to record them, and in the press of succeeding events 
are in danger of forgetting them. The answers from 
America make refreshing reading, and offer a re- 
assuring contrast to the alternate streams of moral 
superiority and blood-lust that issued all last winter 
from the Transatlantic Press. Dr. Harwood’s 
letters have a precision and force that give them 
greater value than the more rambling but always 
diverting epistles of his wife. One wonders how 
far their forthright bloodthirstiness towards Europe 
is connected with their passionate interest in crime 
for crime’s sake. The analysis of inter-war world 
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Policies is amusing, balanced, and extremely shrewd. 
And when Mrs. Harwood writes in June, 1940, 
that she and her husband would both rather lose 
not only their own lives, but each other, than live 
under Nazi rule, she speaks with the authentic 
voice of England. This is a lively, candid and 
absorbing record of intelligent opinion ; let us all 
hope that it is being continued. 


THIS FISHING BUSINESS 

Fishing books are legion, but so are fishermen. 
Like the fish they seek to catch, they seem always 
ready to take a literary bait and hook themselves, 
to the joy of piscatorial authors and publishers. 
‘* Have you read so-and-so, such-and-such a fishing 
book ?”’ is the sure groundbait to attract a fisher- 
man. If that does not work there is always: 
‘** Before you start to fish you must read,”’ and so 
the sport continues. Here are two books that are 
likely to secure human captures for those whose 
swim is prepared with the admonition, not the 
question, though Let’s Go Fishing (Nelson, 4s.), 
by Mr. L. Vernon Bates, is likely to lure only the 
older children—the half and three-quarter pounders 
—while Mr. A. R. Harris Cass’s Sea Fishing 
from the Shore (Herbert Jenkins, 3s. 6d.) may get 
bites only from those who are sea-fishermen. To-day, 
however, fishing from the shore has its importance, 
and the advice contained in Mr. Harris Cass’s 
book may provide meals that will require no coupons, 
as well as sport and recreation for those who 
test his advice. He writes pleasantly and, above 
all, he delights in the sea, the rocks and the sand, 
and all the ingredients which make the shore a 
happy place from which to cast a line. He treats 
the near-shore waters as a dry-fly fisherman would 
his chalk stream. He does not fish the water, but 
rather fishes for a fish or where he knows they 
congregate. Those who do not like to be tossed in a 
little boat should read this book, contemplate, 
and then, suitably attired (with the book still at 


hand in case their preparation has not been well 
remembered) make for the shore where the breakers 
roll and the spray blows high. As they sup off fried 
plaice in the evening and the family shows its 
esteem for their prowess, they can thank Mr. Harris 
Cass. We think they will. There are many, many 
books which tell us how to fish. So many that it 
is difficult for a young fisherman who desires to 
learn his craft from the written word, to choose. 
Let’s Go Fishing increases the selection list by one. 
It gives descriptions, offers advice, but there is 
very little new. Its selection for reading purposes 
must be left to the fisherman who, in the bookshop, 
chooses to his own liking a book for his son or 
daughter. Practice alone makes the good fisherman. 
Let’s Go Fishing might well stimulate the urge to 
find out what this fishing business is in reality. 


GLASGOW IN THE ’SEVENTIES 


In Antimacassar City (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
Guy McCrone has sketched a delicate and sensitive 
‘“ period piece’? whose subject—the social rise of 
an Ayrshire farmer’s family transplanted to Glasgow 
of the ’seventies—seems strangely remote from our 
times. While the central character, Phcebe, child 
of the farmer’s late marriage with a Highland girl, 
is indicated rather than drawn, and while the story 
ends so inconclusively that a sequel would seem to 
be called for, the minor figures in the book are 
vivid and sympathetic. They are, for the most 
part, comfortable, stuffy people, untroubled by 
the conditions of the appalling slums from which 
Pheebe, rather incredibly, rescues her little nephew, 
but redundant in hospitality, good-natured, and 
not given to “nerves’’: so that their gentle 
chronicles make good reading to-day. Mr. McCrone 
is, perhaps, happiest in his country scenes; we 
should like to hear more of the Ayrshire farm, its 
workers and its beasts, and more, too, of Mungo 
Moorehouse’s astonishing marriage with the 
Laird’s daughter, which is the high light of this 
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fortunate family’s social story. In keeping with 
the book’s character, the writing is deliberate, 
unstressed, and effortless, though it lacks elegance ; 
there are no blood and tears here, but charm. 


THE CHARMING LAMPREYS 


Most readers are inclined, however much they 
enjoy them, to rank the best detective stories lower 
than the best novels, and if the distinction is a valid 
one it may account for the pang with which one 
sees the charming Lampreys, to whom Miss Ngaio 
Marsh introduces us in New Zealand, plunged, 
soon after they get back to England, into the heart 
of a really horrid crime. A Surfeit of Lamprey: 
(Crime Club, 8s. 6d.) is the best thing Miss Marsh 
has yet done, and that is saying a great deal; even 
those who would rather see Lord Charles and his 
darling wife and their large family of charming, 
ridiculous children in less ugly circumstances, it 
they forgive her for letting their rich uncle Lord 
Wutherwood be murdered in their lift, will enjoy 
trying to decide which of five or six equally guilty- 
looking persons really did the deed. Miss Marsh 
can be as macabre as she can be witty, and the vivid 
description of the doings in Lord Wutherwood’s 
town house on the night when his body was brought 
home from the police mortuary lingers long in the 
mind. Chief-Inspector Alleyn is the detective ir 
charge of the case, one need say nomore. Fo 
every crime-story fan here is an evening’s breathles 
enjoyment. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


One Man Against the Northis the name of Mr. Davic 
Irwin’s account of his sojourn among the Eskimo people 
which is to come soon from Mr. Robert Hale. 

Early next month Miss Vera Brittain’s study 
of our country before and after the declaration of war 
down nearly to the present time, England’s Hour , comes 
from Messrs. Macmillan. Miss Monica Dickens, grand 
daughter of Charles Dickens, has written a second 
novel which Messrs. Michael Joseph are publishing this 
spring under the title The Wonderful Thing. 


THE THRILL OF A STRIKING FALCON 


By COUNT BJORN VON ROSEN (Translated from the Swedish by Huldine V. Beamish) 


The goshawk and peregrine have fascinated countless generations of men, though the sportsman’s erstwhile companion is now the gamekeeper’s outlaw. 
The following observations, which of course apply equally well to British birds of prey, are the more interesting at this time cs ccming from Sweden. 


T is quiet at my stand in the big covert ; 
the drive is far away. <A squirrel cracks 
fir cones near by—a comfortable sound. 
The cold, transparent shadow of the big 
covert reaches high up among the tree- 

tops, for the sun is low as yet ; but the squirrel 
has found a shaft of light, a sloping downward- 
pointed pipe of pale winter sun, and on a 
snowy branch in the middle of the sunbeam 
the little greyish fellow sits quietly eating 
breakfast ; with faint cracklings the bits of 
fir cone come trickling down the trunk. Now 
and then I bend my stiff neck with some 
difficulty in my fur collar to throw an approving 
glance at the squirrel ; he sits motionless high 
above, yet I can plainly see the soft red and 
grey variations in his coat. The tomtits, 


usual companions on the beat, are pleasant 
enough, but the squirrel is an even better 
sight. 

The first distant sounds of the beaters 
divert attention for a moment, and I almost 
forget the squirrel. Suddenly things change 
among the quiet tree-tops; a large shadow 
sweeps down so quickly that there is no time 
to grasp exactly what is happening—a grey 
blurred streak that goes in silent, rapid swings 
«.mong trunks and tree-tops, and up in a spiral 
along the squirrel’s tree. A scream is quickly 
strangled and dies away ; the squirrel’s break- 
fast is interrupted. "There was no time to 
raise the gun, but I am suddenly alone at my 
stand. It feels quite empty after the crackling 
noise, and I stand and swear for a while over 





G. K. Yeates 


THE HAWK “IS AN EVIL MAGICIAN IN A GREY-STRIPED MANTLE, WITH 2, 
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HIS LITTLE FIERY EYES UNDER GLOOMILY STREAKED BROWS” 
A hen sparrow-hawk guarding her nest 


my clumsiness with the gun. But I really know 
very well that I should have missed, and 
irritation is mingled with a certain unwilling 
admiration—what a devil of a hawk ! 

There is something ghostlike about the 
hawk. He is an evil magician in a grey-striped 
mantle, with his little fiery eyes under gloomily 
streaked brows. Magic lies in everything he 
does. He glides up without a sound, streaks 
his grey cloak over the scene in a few rapid 
swings, and is away again. His balance is 
always mysteriously and maliciously perfect, 
even in thick covert. 

* * * 

About the same time that the goshawk took 
the squirrel, a peregrine struck a mallard 
right under my nose. The duck is good to 
eat, and besides, as nice a creature as the 
squirrel, so I ought to have felt even more 
annoyed this time. Instead I went home 
unaccountably excited, and remembered the 
day for years, dating my thoughts by it. Sc- 
and-so happened the same year in which the 
falcon got the duck. The hawk’s strike was 
interesting but unpleasant, the falcon’s stoop 
a light, vigorous, energetic affair; it held a 
meaning for me, exactly what I cannot explain, 
but I was deeply conscious of it. 

Town-dwellers see falcons and hawks in 
glass cases or in the museum, as two fairly 
similar variations on one theme. But country 
people and naturalists know that between falcon 
and hawk there is a great gulf fixed. 

A scientifically observant person would 
here point out that the difference lies solely 
in the method of hunting. The hawk hunts 
by first stealing along under cover of his beat, 
and then with great persistence and agility 
flies at his prey. The falcon kills, above all, 
through the strength of his attack, by severe 
shock, in the same way as a charge of shot. 
He makes a direct onslaught by extreme 
quickness and violence, always obliquely from 
above, and nearly exclusively directed against 
flying game in open spaces—anywhere else 
would be far too risky for himself, with his 
incredible speed. With a plainly audible 
crack he lands on the back of the bird, brakes 
sharply, much in the same way as a ski-jumper 
at the foot of a slope, and flies off with his 
victim. It looks graceful, and attracts the 
eye more than the cautious behaviour of th: 
hawk. And that is the whole difference, 
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Fundamentally, the two birds are of the same 
type, with similar defects and advantages—or, 
more correctly, they lack faults and merits in 
, similar degree. They live on much the same 
prey, which they catch by virtue of the same 
ethical law, but with somewhat divergent 
nethods. Thus they are judged and classified 
in the usual way of mankind, by unconscious or 
nly vaguely arranged esthetic considerations. 
* * * 


Have you ever seen a falcon strike? He 
equires, as I said, an open space and prefer- 
bly a flying bird. He then arrives like a heath 
ire—there is a hiss, hard as metal, in the air 
vehind him; his long, straight line of attack 
cross the landscape is something extraordinary; 
t is forceful, breath-taking, almost painfully 
eautiful in its simple direct power. When 
1e flies away, you gaze after him as long as 
our eyes can follow him, and take off your 
iat; your blood is flowing more easily and 
.ealthily through your veins. Painters, musi- 


ians, cavalrymen, and hundred-yard runners 
el something similar at certain times. 
The strike of the falcon resembles the cut 





Miss H. C. Todd 


THE PEREGRINE IS THE PERFECT STRIKING 


INSTRUMENT 


Compact, long-winged ; the spread tail used for braking 


and manceuvre 


of a surgeon’s knife, it is sharp, clean, and 
complete. The falcon’s method of hunting is 
he only thing that leaves the least possible 
nargin for errors and half-measures ; he does 
ot hunt as freely nor pursue as persistently 
; the hawk (the effort of each strike is, of 
ourse, enormous) ; he strikes relatively seldom, 
ut when he does so he is successful as a rule ; 
1d you will not see him, hawklike, fluttering 
ito bushes and thickets after a fleeing and 
irieking prey ; any victim who reaches cover 
2 leaves alone. 

The falcon is the perfect striking instru- 
ent; he represents the bat and ball solution 
an utterly primitive and simple problem. The 
wk is not a striking instrument, but a tool 
Yr gripping, and, naturally, of his sort equally 
mplete. The falcon is compact, long-winged, 
-avily boned, with short powerful legs placed 

ell proportioned stiffy braking angles— 

nded, he frequently strikes at birds larger 
han himself—the shock that kills or stuns the 
ictim would otherwise be too strong, even for 
he hunter. The hawk is proportionately 
ight in bone construction, short-winged and 





long-tailed ; his long legs and claws can ‘ pick 
and steal ’’ like the hands of F1éding’s mountain 
troll; his long, broad wings and long tail 
give him a supple side-movement ; he is able 
to rotate on the point of a wing, hurtling about 
horizontally or vertically, increasing or lessening 
speed very quickly, even in a small space. He 
is built for the special method he employs in 
his crafty and tortuous hunting, and his wing 
and tail construction show his true perfection, 
especially in a frequently recurring episode of 
his hunt, a final spurt consisting of an artistic 
accelerating screw-swing in a spiral round the 
direction of movement, which must cause 
much confusion and miscalculation for the 
hunted beast. Nearly always this spiral ends 
in a seizure, obliquely from underneath, when 
the hawk, lying on his back in the air under 
his prey, throws forward his legs with an 
astounding length of reach, and locks the victim 
firmly in his long talons. His agility and 
precision, even in dense thickets, are worthy 
of respect, but the respect is decidedly anti-. 
pathetic; the sight is painful more than 
inspiring. 


PORTIONED 


It is not only human beings who know and 
recognise the great difference between hawk 
and falcon. Even birds and small animals 
behave quite differently at the sight of them ; 
the hawk’s silhouette in the sky produces panic, 
that of the falcon only an irresolute and fairly 
well controlled uneasiness. A flying hawk is 
(except during the early spring) always on the 
prowl; he is greedy and tireless, takes every 
chance, and consequently makes no exceptions ; 
his appearance invariably portends an attack. 
The falcon, whose method is surer but more 
Wearying, spends a good deal of his time in 
flying exercises or philosophical repose. The 
birds are aware of his unwillingness to strike 
at ground or branch game, and seem to regard 
him with a certain fatalism ; perhaps each one 
reasons something like this: ‘‘ If I keep still, 
the chances are small that J shall be the chosen 
one.” Therefore he can, as sometimes happens 
near the sea, live in the midst of a bird colony 
without his neighbours seeming to be much 
disturbed by his proximity. Even the followers 
of birds of prey, the crow tribe and others, 
acknowledge this difference; they stick like 





STIFFLY BRAKING 
A peregrine in the act of dropping on his eyrie, with his prey 
clutched in one foot 
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leeches to a goshawk, screaming furiously ard 
swooping after him, certainly with caution, but 
with completely successful insolerce ; the hawk 
is mobbed and worried, and does rot publish 
his presence willingly in open places. They 
follow the falcon with lower, almost respectful 
language ; their attitude resembles that of 
small boys trying to hide (but not always suc- 
cessfully) their admiration for the captain of 
the school XI. 

The behaviour of a flock of birds when a 
bird of prey comes to attack them is a remark- 
able phencmenon. ‘The flock acts absolutely 
collectively ; the birds press together in as 
close a formation as possible, and as a packed 
mass of bodies the swarm rushes upwards in 
steeply rising curves, so as to get above the 
attacker if possible. heir behaviour is due to 
an instinctive desire to seek protection among 
each other, an obscure wish to efface individual- 
ity and gather into a crowd; and although it 
may seem hard to understand why it should be 
easier for a sparrow-hawk to take a single 
starling than one out of twenty, it is actually 
the case. The attacker works in a noticeably 


Copyright 
* SHORT, POWERFUL LEGS PLACED AT WELL PRO- 


ANGLES.” 


irresolute way, almost hypnotised at the sight 
of the teeming mass of bodies and dense flutter- 
ing wings the choice becomes too difficult 
for him. The individual who at one moment 
looks the most suitable for attack is obscured 
by another in the next second; they double 
together and change places in a baffling, blurred 
jumble. At the same time the moral and there- 
fore physical resistance of each individual is 
multiplied through the sense of the flock’s 
nearness and unity. I once saw such a mass 
of starlings, quite fifty of them, circling for a 
long while in higher and higher spirals round a 
rising sparrow-hawk, who now and then made 
irresolute thrusts towards the outskirts of the 
flock, but always put the brake on, stopped by 
an obvious embarras de richesse in the deciding 
second. Finally an unlucky starling, in a cross 
turn, got a yard outside the flock, and the hawk 
floated softly up in his back-position under him. 
The ease with which he was gathered was just 
as casual as the movement of a housewife teking 
an apple down from her larder shelf. 

These symptoms of ‘‘ mass hypnotism ”’ 
will be recognised by many partridge shooters, 
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HERB FARMING IN WAR-TIME 


The embargo placed on the imports of herbs of all kinds has emphasised the impor’ance of stimulating herb production at home. 
of Health has decided to give encouragement to the growing of medicinal herbs at home will give an added 


announcement that the Ministry 


impetus to the movement. 


The recent 


The Ministry of Agriculture is willing to advise on problems relating to production and method of cropping. 





™* HARVESTING LAVENDER AT A HERB FARM IN KENT 
If lavender is to be kept and dried, it should be cut when only a 
few of the flowers are showing on the spikes. If left until the 


spike is in full bloom, the flowers shake off readily 


RITISH-GROWN herbs have always 

had a reputation for being of a very 

high quality, but nevertheless herb 

farming in this country has never been 

developed to any great extent. During 
the last war a great effort was made to revive 
the industry, and numerous growers started up, 
aided by Government grants, but as soon as 
normal trade was re-established the majority 
of these new undertakings failed. The main 
reason for this was the fact that herbs which 
grow wild in central and southern Europe were 
imported in great quantities, and sold at prices 
so low that home-grown herbs could not com- 
pete with them. With the outbreak of the 
present war, however, the situation quickly 
changed, and after the collapse of France the 
European herb market was no longer cpen to 
buyers in England. 

Many of the herbs that were imported 
during normal times were used in the perfumery 
and allied trades, as well as for culinary purposes, 
and could easily be dispensed with. The 
medicinal herbs, however, formed a large part 
of these imports, and as a steady supply is of 
vital importance to the manufacturing chemists, 
a meeting was called in London last summer to 


discuss the situation. Growers, trade experts, 
and representatives of the Ministries of Health 
and Agriculture attended, and several important 
decisions were made, as to the best way of 
encouraging landowners to assist in producing 
the essential herbs. 

Subsidies for herb growing will not be 
granted as during the last war, but the Ministry 
of Agriculture is prepared to extend the £2 
per acre payment to all those who plough up 
fresh land for the cultivation of herbs. The 
idea behind this is to stimulate interest in herb 
growing, but at the same time avoid creating 
a number of new herb farms which would 
most probably fail to be profitable at the end 
of the war. Instead of this, farmers and land- 
owners are asked to devote part of their acreage 
to herbs as a war-time measure, and to co- 
operate as much as possible with established 
growers who have experience of both the cultiva- 
tion and the drying of medicinal herbs. The 
drying process is particularly important, and 
must take place in specially heated sheds where 
the temperature can be kept constant. The 
leaves are spread out on canvas or wire-netting 
trays, which are stacked in tiers so that the 
warm air can circulate freely around them. 


GATHERING THYME, A VALUABLE CULINARY AND MEDICINAL 
HERB. The use of thyme as a seasoning is well known, but a large 
part of the crop is also used in the preparation of disinfectant and 


throat lozenges 


Five herbs were scheduled as essential 
at this meeting of experts. These were henbane, 
belladonna, digitalis, stramonium, and _ col- 
chicum. They are already cultivated on a fairly 
large scale, but a much greater production is 
necessary to make up for the loss of imports. 
As they all grow wild in Great Britain, their 
cultivation does not offer any particular diffi- 
culties, and with intensive effort adequate 
supplies should soon be available. 

The deadly nightshade, or belladonna, is 
probably the best-known of these five drug- 
producing plants. It is quite a common wild 
plant in the Cotswolds, and its black shiny 
berries, which are reminiscent of small. 
cherries, have often been the cause of severe 
poisoning. The leaves, tops and roots of the 
plant are all used and yield the drug atropine. 

Henbane, which is related to belladonna, 
is a curious-looking biennial plant with soft 
greyish leaves and bell-shaped flowers veined 
in buff and purple. The drug hyoscyamine, 
which is extracted from the leaves and flowering 
tops, has properties similar to atropine, and 
is widely used in cases of nervous disorders. 
Stramonium also contains similar alkaloids, 
and among other things the leaves are used in 





GRINDING CULINARY HERBS INTO 
POWDER AFTER THOROUGH DRYING 


They are then packed into special containers 


A QUICK DRYING METHODS ARE ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
The illustration above shows the racks for drying the herbs after being sorted over. 


A stove in the room maintains a regular temperature 
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making cigarettes for asthmatics. The main 
supplies of this plant used to be imported from 
(Germany, France and Hungary, and it has not 
| en grown to any extent in this country. It 
sads readily by seed, however, and is quite 
ommon weed in parts of Hertfordshire and 
folk. 
The wild foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, is 
table owing to the presence of certain 
» werful glucocides in the leaves. Although 
+ 3 is a common plant, utilising natural sup- 
s has certain difficulties, as deterioration 
idly sets in after harvesting. The only 
sfactory way of drying the leaves is under 


iced pressure in a vacuum dryer, which 
i rather costly and difficult process. Her- 
1 ically sealed jars have to be used for storing 
1 herb to prevent moisture from the air 


< ‘ing up decomposition. The autumn crocus, 
hicum, which grows in charming profusion 
ertain districts in Herefordshire, contains 
irulent poison known as colchicine, but is 
sreat value in pharmacy. During the last 

. + all our supplies were obtained from wild 
its dug up at flowering time in the autumn. 
Valerian, aconite, and opium poppy are 
important drug plants, while dandelion, 
barb and hemlock are used to a certain 

« ont. The true chamomile, or Roman 
« momile, which grows wild on the cliffs in 


Cornwall, is used both in medicine and the 
perfumery trade. The chamomile oil, which 
is the valuable ingredient, is distilled from the 
flowers, and English flowers, though inferior 
in appearance to the Continental ones, yield a 
higher percentage of oil. Chamomile is fre- 
quently planted as a lawn, and the finely 
divided leaves emit a pleasant fragrance when 
bruised under foot. Lawns kept closely cut 
do not flower, but as a’ contribution to the war 
effort anyone possessing a chamomile lawn 
would do well to allow it to grow naturally 
next season and arrange for the flowers to be 
harvested. 

Among the culinary herbs, sage is one of 
the most important, and the war is likely to 
have a profound influence on sage growing in 
these islands. The ordinary, grey-green sage, 
which is used so extensively by sausage manu- 
facturers, grows wild along the Mediterranean 
coasts, particularly in Dalmatia, where it is 
collected and dried in the sun by the peasants, 
and great quantities were imported before the 
war. This sage fetched an average price of 
sevenpence per pound, whereas the home- 
grown variety stood at roughly two shillings. 
English sage was acknowledged to be far superior 
in flavour, but few manufacturers would go to 
the extra expense of buying it, while the cheap 
foreign sage flooded the market. ‘The import 
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of culinary herbs is now absolutely prohibited, 
and consequently the demand for our own 
sage will increase, and growers will be able 
to obtain the prices their superior product 
merits. 

The interest in herb growing has greatly 
increased during the last few years, and many 
enthusiastic gardeners have revived the “‘ herb 
gardens’”’ of their ancestors. Now, when 
home-grown herbs are so urgently needed, it 
would be a good opportunity to extend this 
good work, with a view to supplying the drug 
trade. The established herb farmers are always 
willing to buy up the herbs at harvesting time, 
and dry them in their own sheds, and as the 
wholesale buyers will be in need of large 
quantities, the amateur growers who can only 
produce a few pounds of leaves at a time are 
well advised to sell them through the agency 
of a herb farmer. There may not be any great 
profit in growing herbs on a small scale, but 
it is interesting work and will help an important 
industry over a very difficult period. 

L. HuGH NEWMAN. 


[Readers ‘nterested ‘n th’s subject may 
be lad to know of a recently published 
Country Lire book, Culincry and Sclcd 


Hirbs, by Miss Sincla’r Rohde, which contains 
much valuable advice on the cultivation of 
herbs.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


R STORING THE CITY CHURCHES 
- , SCHOOL FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S Many readers of Professor Goodhart-Rendel’s 
ar cle on the London that is to be must have been 
stick by its consonance with a letter written to 
7) Times last month by Mr. Clough Williams- 
El:s in Which he suggested that a proportion of 
the destroyed Wren churches should be re-built 
not in London but in other towns where there 
were “ honourable scars to be healed.’”’ The more 
one thinks of this proposal the greater its advantages 
appear. Professor Goodhart-Rendel distinguishes 
two classes of destroyed ancient buildings: those 
which we should not try to reproduce because we 
cannot, and those which we both can and should. 
The former are those whose beauty was of texture, 
patina, picturesqueness, the work of time or history. 
The latter are those whose beauty, being the 
deliberate creation of a mind—that is, of design, 
not growth—can be re-created from the plans as 
completely as they were originally created, so long 
as those plans and the technical skill to work them 
survive. 

Now it is clear that first-class works of Wren 
and his school would fall in the latter class. Their 
beauty should be re-created because in principle 
it can be. There are not only original drafts, but, 
as Mr. Williams-Ellis wrote, photographs and 
measured drawings of almost all of them. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, in a letter deprecating the 
proposal, raised this objection among others, that 
probably we could not command the technical skill 
to re-create Wren’s churches precisely as they were. 
Now this may be true, if it is intended to mean, 
not that we have no such craftsmen as Wren had, 
but that we have so few as would make recon- 
struction by them at once very slow and very 


costly. But in this very fact 
surely lie both a_ challenge 
and an opportunity. A main 


cause of the weakness of so 
much modern building (nor 
building only) has been this 
shortage of first-class craftsmen. 
There has been a vicious circle. 
Because craftsmen have been 
fev their work has been ex- 
Pc isive ; because it was expen- 
Si it "could be little seen; 
ar | because it was little seen it 
W. not widely appreciated and 
th demand for it stayed small. 
A vwubsidy is perhaps the only 
in ial remedy for such wastage 
0: this as of other national 
as ts. But official patronage 
a subsidy (the only kind 
li ‘vy to be available after the 
are dangerous in matters 
( iste because of the risk of 
t getting into wrong hands 
rticularly into those of men 

e gifts are administrative 

r than creative. To this 
lem, however, we seem 

re io have the germ of a solu- 
n. The re-building would 

| for a constant and fairly 
ge supply of craftsmen over 


a period of years sufficient to be economically 
attractive to candidates for training. The training 
school which it would be necessary to establish 
should find in its precise and definite primary 
object a discipline which should ensure its proper 


direction, while the sheer difficulty of competing 
with Wren and Gibbons should stimulate a high 
standard. 


The proposal to re-build has of course been 
criticised already as a declension upon mere revival. 
We are asked if Wren himself was content to imitate 
Old St. Paul’s. The difference between Wren’s 
position and ours, however, is that while he knew 
that he could build something better than what 
went before, we, where Wren is concerned, know 
that we cannot. The great prejudice against 
architectural revivals and imitations which now 
exists springs, I believe, from a misunderstanding 
of the reasons for the disastrous failure of the 
Gothic and other Victorian revivals. The Gothic 
revival failed because in the main it copied only 
superficial characteristics and ignored their struc- 
tural basis. Could it not be argued that the Italian 
Renaissance succeeded because it did not make 
this mistake, but was a real revival with as passion- 
ate an interest in Classical construction as in Classi- 
cal ornament. 

Such must our approach be to the re-creation 
of Wren. The discipline of keeping within his 
terms, of using beams, not steel girders, should be 
as valuable to the young architect or craftsman as 
Latin prose composition has been to some of the 
best writers of English. The reproduction of 
Wren is naturally not to be looked on as an ag 
tional end in itself, but as a challenge which, 
successfully met, will have produced a skill se 
mastery which should overflow into new fields, as 
academic skill has in every golden age of academi- 
cism.—ANTHONY R. WAGNER. 





“PORT AFTER STORMY SEAS” 


EVACUATING PARISH REGISTERS 
AND MSS 


EDITOR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 

Str,—The air-raids on this country have causec, 
as is only too well known, irreparable loss to our 
ancient monuments. A building cannot be moved 
to safety, but as was stressed in your note on the 
City Churches in your issue of Jan. historical 
and other valuable contents can, and should be 
moved, so far as is humanly possible. We have 
read, too often, that ancient church documents 
and furniture have been imperilled, and possibly 
destroyed. Parish registers are virtually irreplace- 
able, for the Bishops’ transcripts were not always 
completed as fully as the law required, and not 
every register is available in a modern copy or in 
print. Churchwardens’ accounts and the other 
miscellaneous documents often found among paro- 
chial registers are likewise invaluable for the his- 
torian. Churches also frequently contain objects 
such as the sacred vessels and crosses that are of 


rO THE 


great intrinsic value apart from their religious 
significance. Can one hope that the responsible 
diocesan authorities will require incumbents to 


evacuate’ such valuables as be moved to 
olen of greater safety ? 

This plea applies with still greater force to the 
larger collections of MSS. that exist in this country. 
One hopes that the statement in the Press that the 
city records of Coventry were totally destroyed 
was at least exaggerated, but the moral is surely that 
such a collection, illustrating the city’s centuries- 
old history, should not be in a position to be destroyed 
in one night while there are places of comparative 
immunity in this island.—J. G. de C. M. 


PLAYING-CARD MAPS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—My recent letter on play- 
ing-card maps, which you pub- 
lished on December 21, has 
brought a slight correction from 
Mr. Harold Whitaker, who gave 
the maps to Leeds University 
library. 

Robert Morden’s playing- 
card map of Yorkshire (as illus- 
trated) was the first map of that 
particular county on which a 
road was shown. The first 
English county map to show 
roads, however, was John Nor- 
den’s map of Middlesex, of 
1593 


can 


I shall be glad if you can 
find space for this correction.— 
G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


IN SCILLY 

TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—The photograph I send 
shows the Valhallain the Abbey 
Gardens, Tresco, Scilly. This 
is a summer house decor- 
ated with the figureheads of 
vessels that have been wrecked 
on the Islands; among them 
is a mine that was washed 
ashore <a 1914 and 1918. 
—H. 
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THE SQUARE AND GREY VILLAGE OF 


LINDISFARNE 


A LINDISFARNE WEDDING 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The weathered red mass of Lindisfarne 
Priory dominates Holy Island, but tucked away 
behind it is the little twelfth-century church of 
St. Mary, below the green heugh of the coastguard 
look-out. Simeon of Durham wrote that ‘‘ Cuthbert 
caused a church to be erected in the Island on 
which was his Episcopal See and this the inhabitants 
called ‘ Greene Cyrice,’ that is the ‘ Green Church,’ 
because it was situated upon a green plain, and he 
directed that women who wished to hear the word 
of God should assemble there and that thev should 
never approach the church frequented by himself 
and his monks.”’ : 

On our W edding-day it blew a whole gale from 
the north, after ten weeks of unprecedented drought 
and my bride attired herself in 

Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 
And when Wwe Came out of St. Mary’s the two 
coxswains of the lifeboat Milburn w ere waiting for 
us in full fishing-togs on either side of the Petting 
Stone—the socket and base of a pre-Conquest 
over which they would jump my wife for 
good luck ; and a very clean jump they made of 
it ‘wanes them, and ten shillings apiece for their 
aid. 


cross 


And so down through the ancient graveyard 
of fishermen to the church gates, which were 
fastened with fishing floats’ tow-rope, and eighty- 
five year old Jack sitting outside them, ancient 
*‘ smoke-stack ’’ cheese-cutter tipped far back on 
his weather-beaten tanned dome, tobacco-juice 
browning his silver beard. And to be sure he had 
the rope cut with his jack-knife before I could 
out with the ten-shilling note to pay him toll for 
our passage through an archway of wildfowlers 
and fishing-lads firing off their twelve-bores. 

Then across the Square, scattering coppers to 
the children, and down through the grey village 
to my wife’s home, where a plate was successfully 
broken over her head for more luck, while the best 
man went out to hand goodwill money to the 
gunners to drink our health.—RicHarp PERRY, 
Holy Island, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


FOUR FOXES IN A TREE 

rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Those who read my little article Four Foxes 
in a Tree in your issue of January 18, may be 
interested in this photograph of the actual tree. 

The first fox was killed in a hole on a level 
with the lowest branches on the right, the second 
in a hole near the lowest big branch on the left, 
and the third and fourth just above the curl in 
the main trunk near the top of the picture. 


COUNTRY LIFE, Feb. 1, 1941. 





GREENE CYRICE, THE TWELFTH CENTURY CHURCH Of}! 


ST. MARY SITUATED UPON A GREEN PLAIN 


On examining the tree we discovered that the 
foxes had been using it as a lair for some time. 
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THE TREE WHERE THE FOXES LIVED 


The bark had been scratched and worn away by 
their claws, while the exterior of each hole showed 
unmistakable signs of regular use. 
It was apparent that the tree was 
not hollow from top to bottom ; 
there were, in fact, a series of 
ledges which made the various 
‘** flats’ self-contained. Inside the 
lowest hole were found the re- 
mains of numerous feasts : feathers 
(among which were identified 
those of a magpie), tufts of fur, 
and the skeleton of a small lamb’s 
head. Strangely enough, these 
same holes, the higher ones at 
least, are used every summer as 
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breeding quarters by several pairs of jackdaws.- 
R. N. Barrett, Rugby. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Seton Gordor 
letter in your issue of January 11 recording a sno\y 
drop in bloom at the end of December in Sky 
Perhaps my snowdrop here (Stratford-on-Avon 
though so much farther south, is a freak or a la 
rather than a first snowdrop, but it bloomed i 
the middle of November and is still standing uj 
though with battered brown outer petals, to giv 
the lie to anyone who doubts its story.—S. 


MORE LOST TREASURES 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Among the modern gifts that adorne 
Coventry Cathedral was this superb bronze effig 
of Bishop Yeatman-Biggs, F.s.A., who was th 
founder of the restored diocese. This stood i 
the Lady Chapel and was the work of Sir Ham 
Thorneycroft. The casting was flawless and the 
work considered equal to that of the Middle Ages. 
Now it is reported that, although seriously damaged, 
the monument as a whole has survived the German 
attack which destroyed the cathedral. The worst 
damage is the loss of the hands, which, as will be 
seen, held a model of the cathedral itself, as offering 
up to God the Bishop’s greatest work, the con- 
stitution of the modern Diocese of Coventry. It 
is to be hoped that this monument, scarred as are 
so many of our medieval effigies by the barbarity of 
war, may yet find a place in the cathedral of the 
future which Coventry will surely build one day. 

By a coincidence, it was during an air raid 
on London in the last war that the Act was passed 
which constituted the new diocese. 

Not far away stood old Palace Yard, a building 
of great historical interest, which has also been 
destroyed, and of which I send you a photograph. 
Behind it appears part of the cathedral tower, 
the sound of whose bells went round the world to 
ring in the Christmas Day broadcast.—M. W. 

















A picturesque corner of the Old Palace Yard, now destroy< 
with the Cathedral Tower in the background 
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FARMING NOTES 


HENS IN SNOW—THE EXTRA POTATO—CHILDREN FOR LIFTING—ORGANISING PUBLIC SCHOOLBOYS—THE 
CAUSE OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH OUTBREAKS—THEIR EFFECT ON PIG FARMS 


AM forced to the opinion that hens are 

the silliest of creatures, especially when 

snow lies on the ground. They hang 

about all day outside the houses, refusing 

to venture a few yards across the snow to 
the water-troughs or the trays where their 
mash is invitingly placed, and then in the 
evening they cannot make up their minds to 
go indoors and settle down for the night. 
The poultry are not usually my concern, and 
it is some years since I had intimate dealings 
with these exasperating, if profitable, inhabitants 
of the farm. The poultry and the eggs they 
lay are generally considered to be the per- 
quisite of the farmer’s wife, and no doubt they 
repay a woman’s patience and motherly care. 
I know that the hens kept in half-dozens and 
dozens in the village lay extraordinarily well 
through the hardest winter, thanks no doubt 
to a warm mash each day and a close under- 
standing of their individual idiosyncrasies. 
With loving care, potato peelings and other 
waste from the kitchen and garden can be 
converted into eggs, but I have no faith in 
my capacity to perform the miracle. 

* * * 


A Sussex friend writes bitterly of the 
insistence of the local war agricultural com- 
nittee that he should grow five acres of potatoes 
this year. He says he has never grown potatoes 
before, knows nothing about them, and anyway 
why should farmers be forced to grow more 
potatoes when there is already a glut and the 
Government are trying to dispose of surplus 
potatoes at reduced prices? There are many 
of us in the same boat. But the Ministry of 
Food has asked for these extra potatoes to see 
the nation through next winter, and Lord 
Woolton and his advisers must be given credit 
for knowing what will, or may, be wanted. 
One thing is certain. The reduction of the 
purchasing power of the meat coupon to ts. 2d. 
worth of butcher’s meat a week has meant a 
greatly increased consumption of potatoes. 
One slice of meat on the plate instead of two 
is made good by an extra potato. Whatever 
surplus of potatoes may have been estimated at 
the beginning of the winter, the surplus at the 
end will not be large. An extra potato or two 
on everyone’s plate soon mops up many tons, 
and it will not be surprising to find that all 
the sound ware potatoes of the 1940 crop are 
wanted before early potatoes appear in the 
summer. There will not be any imports of 
new potatoes from the Canaries, Spain or the 


THE 


HE approach of another flat-racing 

season is heralded by the Jockey 

Club’s publishing what in ordinary 

times would be termed a fixture list. 

It can hardly be called that now, be- 
cause at the moment the Jockey Club are 
unable to ascertain the availability or otherwise 
of the regular venues, and accordingly have 
had to content themselves with the issue of 
a provisional list of the more important races 
they propose to hold upon one racecourse or 
another during the first half of the season, 
which begins on March 24 and ends on June 28. 
This is in every way a satisfactory way of 
surmounting a difficulty. The main point is 
that if it is practicable there will be ample 
racing ; the actual venues are in these days 
minor considerations. 

During the first week—March 24 to 29— 
it is hoped to run the Brocklesby Stakes and the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, which usually takes 
place at Lincoln on the Carholme, and the 
Molyneux Stakes and the Union Jack Stakes 
which are naturally associated with the Liver- 
pool programme at Aintree, on some course 
at present unspecified. During the following 
week the Greenham Plate for three year olds 
(vhich was won last year by Tant Mieux, 
who has recently died in India), and the 
Newbury Cup, which usually takes place over 
the Berkshire course, will be run for, and during 
Easter week—April 7 to 12—arrangements are 


Channel Islands this year. Our main-crop 
potatoes will have to see us through until the 
first earlies come in from Cornwall and Ayr- 
shire. We shall probably want all we have and 
be glad of a still bigger crop to carry the nation 
through next winter with a comfortable marg:n 
of safety. The grower’s position is tolerably 
secure. He either sells his potatoes at the 
prices prescribed by the Ministry of Food or, 
if he cannot find a buyer, the Ministry will 
take them over at the ruling minimum price. 
This is a useful guarantee. 

* * * 


One of the reasons why some farmers are 
reluctant to grow more potatoes is the uncer- 
tainty about the supply of labour available to 
plant and lift the crop. Lifting is by far the 
biggest problem, and there must be no shilly- 
shallying about this. Picking potatoes is just 
the work which thousands of elementary school- 
children can do in the autumn to help win the 
war. If the Board of Education will issue the 
necessary guidance to local education authorities, 
every village school could make up one or 
more parties to go out to local farms potato 
lifting. ‘Three or four hours at a stretch is 
long enough for children under fourteen, and 
there would need to be morning and afternoon 
parties to get the potatoes picked and the job 
done in quick time. Given the right lead, 
there is no doubt that the children and the 
teachers would help with a will, and farmers 
would gladly pay something into the schoo! 
funds to show their appreciation. We do not 
want sweated child labour, but willing hands 
to help when they are wanted. 

* * * 


Such supplementary labour will have to 
be better organised than it was last summer. 
Thousands of boys from the public schools 
and secondary schools volunteered for harvest 
work. Some hundreds, possibly a few thou- 
sands, found employment, but many went home 
disappointed in their purpose of helping the 
nation’s war effort in this way. ‘This year, 
with a bigger harvest in prospect and fewer 
skilled hands, we shall need all the help we 
can get. Nineteen-forty-one may not give 
such an easy harvest as 1940. Recently Mr. 
Hudson made our flesh creep about the 
numbers of young men who will be called up 
from agriculture in the next few months. 
Actually, from what now transpires, the number 
to be found from the land will be nothing 


astronomical. ‘There are some young farm 
workers, and some farmers’ sons too, who can 
be spared for the Army or the R.A.F. without 
interfering at all seriously with the food-pro- 
duction campaign, provided always that the 
needs of each farm are considered carefully 
by the local war agricultural committee with 
full knowledge of all the circumstances. An 
indiscriminate call-up would be disastrous. 


* * * 


Foot-and-mouth disease has reared its 
ugly head in too many districts this winter. 
In nearly every case the cause of the trouble 
seems to be improperly boiled swill from a 
military camp. The troops have imported 
meat, largely coming from South America 
where foot-and-mouth disease is endemic, and 
the germ persists through freezing and the 
transit to our shores. The lavish way in which 
military establishments throw out meat scraps 
—to be as polite as possible—is notorious, 
and it is little wonder that the pigs fed on this 
swill contract foot-and-mouth disease unless 
the swill is boiled for at least an hour. The 
law requires that such kitchen waste should be 
sterilised by boiling or steaming, but once the 
swill gets on to the farm there can be no 
adequate supervision. The only certain method 
of rendering dangerous material harmless is to 
require the camps and the towns to sterilise 
their kitchen waste before it is transported to 
farms. 





* * * 


One unfortunate effect of these foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreaks is that pig-breeders 
who normally sell young pigs at eight-twelve 
weeks old find themselves with a greatly 
increased stock and no food for them. The 
store markets are closed, and the feeding-stuff 
merchants cannot supply more than the one- 
third of normal pig rations which is now 
allowed. What is the unfortunate farmer to 
do? He cannot sell his pigs because no markets 
are open to him, and it cannot be in the national 
interest to let the pigs die of starvation. If he 
has some chat potatoes or even mangolds, he 
may be able to make do with such barley meal 
as he can obtain, and hope to carry his store 
pigs on to porker weight at least. Some 
farmers in this predicament have been able to 
get extra rations of meal, and clearly this should 
be allowed more generally as a temporary 
measure to save a serious waste of pig meat. 

CINCINNATUS. 


RACING REVIVAL 


FIXTURES AND STATISTICS 


being made for the Rosebery Handicap Stakes 
and the Princess Royal Stakes, which is for 
two year old fillies. ‘These events usually 
figured on the Kempton Park card, as did the 
Queen’s Prize which, with the Craven Meeting 
at Newmarket, will be run during the week 
after Easter. Following this, new homes will 
have to be found for the City and Suburban, 
Blue Riband Stakes and the Esher Cup, which 
have become such features of the Epsom and 
Sandown Park programmes, and are due 
to take place between April 21 and 26; but 
the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, with the 
Two Thousand and the One Thousand Guineas, 
is practically certain to be held at Headquarters, 
though upon the Summer Course, on the last 
day of April and the first two days of May. 
Between this meeting and the Second 
Spring fixture there are the Prince’s Handicap, 
the Jubilee Handicap and the Queen Elizabeth 
(handicap) Plate down for decision, and immedi- 
ately after the Second Spring there are the 
Yorkshire Cup and the Great Northern Stakes 
for three year olds, to be followed by the Derby, 
the Oaks, the Woodcote Stakes, the Coronation 
Cup, the Acorn Plate and other events commonly 
associated with the Epsom Summer Meeting. 
Scheduled to be run off with other races, 
between May 25 and May 31, these are not the 
least likely to be competed for in their real 
home, so will presumably go to Newmarket, 
which also seems likely to be the site of the 


Ascot programme listed to take place a fortnigh¢ 
later. Between times it may have been found 
possible to decide the Manchester Cup, the 
Royal Standard Stakes, the Mark Price Handi- 
cap and the Salford Borough Handicap at the 
Lancashire city. The first half of the season 
comes to an end with the races for the North- 
umberland Plate, the Gosforth Park Cup and 
the British Dominion Plate for two year olds. 
Considering that the events mentioned through- 
out are “‘ features,’ and that they will naturally 
be supported by others, and in the case of those 
at Newmarket by sales, the programme, even 
though provisional, is one on which the Jockey 
Club are to be congratulated, and which all 
connected with the bloodstock industry will 
receive with a sigh of relief. It has been a 
hard winter, but a little encouragement like 
this from the ruling body will do a deal of 
good. 

A STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 

In pre-war days all members of the 
Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association received 
quarterly what is known as a_ Statistical 
Abstract which contained figures relating to 
everything, from the fertility percentage of 
stallions to the get of British-bred mares abroad, 
appertaining to the thoroughbred. Now, 
owing to the scarcity of paper, the quarterly 
has become an annual, but, thanks to Mr. 
E, E. Coussell and his assistant, Mr, Birch, 
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the Abstract is as valuable—“ essential ’’ is a’ 


better word—as any of its quarterly predeces- 
sors, the more so as, while waiting for the 
appearance of Ruff’s Guide and The Bloodstock 
Breeders’ Review, it is the only book containing 
the complete figures for the past season plus 
the extended pedigrees of the leading winners 
both in this country and abroad. These last- 
named always seem to be the finest existing 
advertisement for British bloodstock. Taking 
them from the present volume as they come, 
in the alphabetical order of their countries, the 
three big winners in Argentina were Bon Vin, 
La Mission and Zurrun, who were respectively 
successful in the Gran Premio de Honor, the 
Gran Premio Nacional, and the Gran Premio 
Jockey Club, and the Polla de Potrillos. All 
three are by Congreve, an Argentine-bred son 
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AR more work and less to show for it 

is the gist of most of the reports of estate 

agents, along the south coast, on their 

experiences in the past year. The de- 

parture, in obedience to “ call-up,” of 
most of the younger and more active members of 
firms and their staffs; the drastic restrictions on 
travel in all the defence areas ; the virtual cessation 
of telegraphy and telephony as a means of com- 
munication, and the often inexcusable delay of 
postal matter, have increased the difficulties of a 
difficult vear. To add to the troubles of agents, 
not a few of them have suffered the loss of their 
premises by enemy action, and some have to 
deplore much more than the loss of documents 
and office equipment. The destruction of papers 
and books involves worry for clients as well as 
agents, and those firms who were able, as certain 
London agencies were, to have every document 
and book of account in their offices copied by 
photostat, are to be congratulated. But the cost 
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of Copyright, who won the Ascot Gold Vase 
in 1921, and, like the Alexandra Stakes winner 
Vermilion Pencil, and Dhoti’s dam Tricky 
Aunt, came from Rectify and was sold for 
export in 1923. Under the heading of Australia 
five are listed. Beaulivre, who scored in the 
Caulfield Cup, is by Beau Pere, a son of Son- 
in-Law from the One Thousand Guineas 
winner Cinna, who was at one time standing 
at the Heath Stud in Newmarket ; Lucrative, 
who had the Caulfield Guineas to his credit, 
is by the English-bred Gay Lothario, from a 
daughter of half-brother to Bold Archer 

the Sydney Cup victor Mosaic claims Son-in- 
Law’s son Posterity as his sire, and is out of 
an Invincible mare ; and Pandect, who earned 
a bracket in the A. J. C. Derby, is by Pantheon, 
a son of Tracery, who was bred by the late Sir 
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Edward Hulton. In Italy the Derby winner, 
Bellini, is from Bella Minna, a Bachelor’s 
Double mare who was sold to go abroad at 
the December Sales of 1934 for 1,200gs.; in 
South Africa the Durban July Handicap victor 
Kipling, though French-bred, is by the Royal 
Hunt Cup victor, Asterus, and in the United 
States Gallahadion, who was successful in the 
Kentucky Derby, is by the Lincolnshire Handi- 
cap winner Sir Gallahad III, a half-brother to 
the Derby winner Bois Roussel by Teddy from 
Plucky Liege, a Spearmint mare who was bred 
by Lord Michelham. Possibly these foreign 
pedigrees have been stressed at the expense of 
the rest of the Statistical Abstract ; it is merely 
repetition to write that it is an essential, and 
that it is well worth belonging to the Association 
to be able to obtain it. Royston. 


ESTATE MARKET 


Philipson-Stow, Bt., for whom Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons sold it, and lately they held an auction 
of the furniture. The porch of Blackdown House 
bears the date 1640, and Oliver Cromwell is said 
to have stayed at the house. The Government has 
requisitioned Blackdown House, and the auction 
was held subject to that and to any rights of com- 
pensation. 


BARFORD MILL SOLD 
ARFORD MILL, a delightful old converted 


mill house, with 4 acres, at Churt, has 
been sold to the tenants by Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons and Messrs. Messenger and Morgan. 

Small farms in Cheshir: are in request, and 
sales there include one at Oscroft, sold by Messrs. 
W. H. Nightingale and Son at Chester. Pippin 
Street Farm, a freehold of 105 acres, with early 
possession, at the village of Bridle, was sold for 
£3,800 by Messrs. E. G. Hothersall and Sons, 
Limited, under the hammer in Preston. 


BARFORD MILL, CHURT 


of such work, and the recent impossibility of getting 
it done, made such a precaution impracticable in 
the majority of cases. Probably the most essential 
of documents can be more or less effectively vouched 
for, by means of correspondence in other offices, 
but, as one well known agent remarked to “Arbiter ”’ 
a few days ago, as he looked round the charred 
ruins of a seaside office, “‘ It means starting again, 
and I cannot even do that until our safe has been 
dug up and allowed to cool.” 


BLACKDOWN HOUSE AND 1,590 
ACRES SOLD 

M® A. J. BAKER (Messrs. Knight, Frank and 

Rutley), whose firm acted jointly with 
Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons, had only twenty- 
two of the fifty-eight lots of the Blackdown House 
estate, near Haslemere, to offer at the auction 
in Guildford. All these made good prices. 
The rest having changed hands in private treaty, 
it was Mr. Baker’s pleasant duty to report the 
realisation of the whole estate. The old mansion 
and 14 acres were sold to a client of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, for £5,850, and other lots 
included Cotchet Farm, 144 acres, for £4,231, 
including timber ; and many cottages without any 
likelihood of early possession, at an average of 
£350. The estate originally belonged to Sir Elliot 


FARMS AND WOODS 


HE investment aspects of landed estates and 
the present and future value of woodlands 

are the main themes of the annual report by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff. They say, among other 
things: “ The year 1940 brought increased interest 
in the purchase of agricultural land from sources 
who have hitherto stood aloof in many cases from 
this class of investment, for the reason that it has 
shown a smaller return and less appreciation than 
many other forms of investment, and has been 
regarded more or less as a lock-up. The reduction 
in return on gilt-edged ; the public and Govern- 
mental interest in agricultural production; and 
comparative immunity from bomb damage, have 
resulted in bringing into the market for agricultural 
land insurance companies, schools, trustee funds 
and private investors. The agricultural community 
proper have been content to know that in many 
cases they would not be disturbed, and in fact 
would benefit by reason of the high financial 
standing of the purchasers. In spite of the efforts 
of the agricultural committees to produce better 
farming, it will take some years to overcome the 
neglect of the past, when many of the best farming 
families took up some more remunerative form of 
employment. Remembering the lack of construc- 


ESTATE AGENTS IN WAR-TIME 


tive policy after the last war in respect of agriculture, 
further guarantees by the Government are necessary 
to induce the men of farming ability to stay on or 
return to the land. Prices of land have hardened, 
rather from the lack of suitable land on the market 
than from any improvement in interest return. 
We have sold many thousands of acres in most 
of the English counties and in Scotland, and have 
on the other hand advised and acted in the purchase 
of several large estates and numerous farms. 


HOME-GROWN TIMBER 


UR Timber Department has been fully en- 

gaged during the year in finding timber for 
the trade, and has selected, valued, graded and sold 
several million cubic feet throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. We are in need of larch, 
beech, elm, ash, oak, poplar and Scotch for sale 
to firms who are engaged in supplying national 
needs, of which insufficient supplies are coming 
on the market. Replanting of areas of woodland 
which have been cut down in the national emergency 
requires the urgent attention of landowners. Also 
some clarification is needed of the position of land- 
owners who have hitherto elected to be assessed 
under Schedule D on their woodlands, as on the 
one hand they are being asked to sacrifice their 
trees to meet a national necessity, and on the other 
hand it would appear that they may be liable to 
pay to the Inland Revenue a great deal of the 
proceeds of such sales. This is delaying supplies 
coming on the market, and some authoritative 
statement on the subject from the Government is 
obviously necessary. 

“In consequence of the exodus from evacuation 
areas, especially London, many properties are 
empty in those districts, and therefore there is 
little demand from the investing public to acquire 
bricks and mortar as securities, although, with 
the advent of the Government insurance scheme, 
it would seem of more interest to do so. In recep- 
tion areas investment properties have still been 
enly a nominal market, but residences, large or 
small, for sale or to let, have been eagerly sought 
after by companies, hospitals, schools, Government 
departments and the military authorities. To such 
an extent has this been carried that there remains 
hardly a livable house of any size available. Most 
of the large country houses have been sold or let, 
wholly or partly. Good, but not excessive, rents 
have been paid, and it must be remembered that 
the let is often for the duration only, or a short time 
afterwards, and in many cases includes furniture, 
or the cost of storing contents.” 


VALUATIONS AND FURNITURE 
AUCTIONS 


E have,’ say Messrs. Knight, Frank and 

Rutley, “ been fully occupied with cases of 
requisitioned property and claims for war damage, 
including large premises in the West End and the 
neighbourhood of the Docks. At the same time, 
the extent of the war damage is much less than was 
expected, and a summary of the premises adminis- 
tered by our management department shows a loss 
of only 14 per cent. 

“ Prices have been well maintained at sales held 
on owners’ premises, as well as at the firm’s galleries. 
Sales include: Bryn Bras Castle, Carnarvon (silver- 
gilt and silver of exceptional interest) ; Ludgershill, 
Broadway ; Watergate House, Chichester; and 
the Hotel Seymour and Hotel Quebec (six days’ 
sale of the contents). 

“The requirements of business houses and 
Government departments for housing their staff 
have called for considerable work of an advisory 
character, in the preparation of schedules of con- 
dition and the settlement of terms under the 
Compensation (Defence) Act, 1939, and this work 
shows no sign of diminishing. The war continues 
to take toll of our staff, and at the present time 
twenty-six members are serving with the Forces.” 

ARBITER. 
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18th CENTURY 
PROPHECY | 








The time will come, when thou shalt lift 





| thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
| Stare at the flying fleets of wond’rous birds. 
England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
| Where winds and waves confess her 
| sovereignty, 
| Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 
And reign, the sovereign of the conquered 
air. 


(Translated from Gray’s ‘Luna Habitabilis’, Cambridge 1737) 


—_—— 
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Make it come true! Just two hundred 


years ago this remarkable vision of the war in the air 
was written down in Latin verse by the great English 
poet who composed the famous ‘ Elegy ’. To make Great 
Britain ‘Sovereign of the conquered air’ is now our 
task. There is no time to ‘stare at the flying fleets’, 
we must exert all our energies to increase them. Every- 
one must help. You can help with money. Save 

every shilling you can and lend it to the Nation! 
Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your Bank or 
Stockbroker and put your money into 3° Savings Bonds 1955-1965, 24% National 
War Bonds 1946-1948, or 3% Defence Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; or 


deposit your savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. Foin a Savings 
Group and make others join with you. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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Pe )NFIDENCE 


is what you need ~ rely On 


Few and far between though 
perforce your journeys must 
be, you owe it to yourself 
and to other road users to 
make sure that your brake 
mechanism and brake linings 
are in perfect order. Ina 
world of rapidly changing 
values, one of the few things 


remaining constant is the 
value of “DON” Brake 
Linings. 


i 
BRAKE LININGS 


Any garage can quickly fix 
‘DON ” and can adjust your 
brakes to give you perfect 
confidence and an instant 
and safe response to pressure 
on the brake pedal. «« DON ” 
Brake Linings wear for a 
remarkably long time, they 
provide a smooth, velvety 
grip that ensures maximum 
mileage from tyres and 
transmission. 





ANOTHER S.& P. PRODUCT 


Equip your car with “ROKO” 
Luggage Straps — they last 
longer and cost less than 
leather—there are no prongs 
to tear, no holes to wear, no 
cracking, and they keep supple. 
Adjustable to a fraction of an 
inch—released in a moment. 
Obtainable from garages, 
service agents and accessory 
stores in many lengths and 
widths. Colours: black, brown 
and khaki. 


SMALL € PARKES 





LIMETED 


HENDHAM VALE WORKS MANCHESTER 9 





LONDON OFFICE: FRUITREXCHANGE, WINCHESTER WALK, LONDON, S.E.1 


Telephone « Hop,07#0. 


Telegrams: ‘' Karroko, Porch.” 
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PEAT AS A FUEL 


Modern Methods of Production and Treatment are making Peat extremely valuable as a fue] under present conditions 
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URING the Four Years’ War of 

1914-18 there was a serious coal 

shortage because of the huge demands 

made upon the mines. Prices soared, 

and in order to make up the deficit 
large quantities of peat were used. It is sug- 
gested that it would be a wise plan to exploit 
some of Britain’s gigantic peat resources now, 
and particularly those of Scotland. 

The main trouble with peat as a fuel is 
its bulk ness—eight times that of coal—but since 
the last war scientific methods have been 
invented which make the marketing of peat a 
far more economical proposition than twenty 
years ago. Germany makes extensive use of 
peat, and modern methods of production have 
been introduced into Ireland—where about 
six million tons a year are cut—with satisfactory 
results. Whereas coal is a comparatively 
modern fuel, peat has been burnt from time 
immemorial in the peasants’ and crofters’ huts. 

The peat deposits of the world are enor- 
mous, covering almost a quarter of a million 
square miles. They have been formed from 
aquatic plants such as rushes, sedges, and 
mosses. These plants continue to grow above 
and decay beneath. The dying plants are in 
water and form a heavy mass of water-soaked 
tissue, which as time goes on becomes thicker 
and thicker and also gets more deeply buried. 
Under increasing weight it is pressed into the 
somewhat spongy, dark brown material we 
call peat. If buried deeply beneath sediments, 
such as mud, peat gets compressed more and 
more, and in the course of millions 
of years is transformed into a form 
of coal. The cost of drying peat 
has been one of the factors against 
it in competition with coal. In 
the Hebrides, Ireland, and other 
countries where peasants use it, 
air-drying is practised. By the 
newest industrial methods 100 
tons of peat can be dried down 
to yield 65 tons of good fuel. 

Great Britain has about 9,400 
square miles of peat, and Ireland 
almost exactly half this area. Some 
of the deposits are of great thick- 
ness, but most of them range be- 
tween five and thirty feet in this 
country. A few beds are up to 
fifty feet thick. There is a pre- 
vailing impression that all peat is 
found in valleys. This is not so, 
for some of the best “ turf ties ”’ 
on Dartmoor lie at a height of 
fourteen hundred feet above sea 
level. In Ireland there are the 
“hill peat,” found in the moun- 
tain or brown bogs, and the 
“bottom peat,” found in the low- 
land or red bogs. Investigation 


during the winter. 
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PEAT CUTTING ON DARTMOOR 


has shown that the plants from which these peats 
are formed are somewhat different in character. 
Like coal, peat varies in quality. That 
dug from. just below the surface is of little value, 
and nobody knowing anything about peat 
would throw money away on buyirg it. In 
the peat districts this is discarded as useless. 
The good, black or dark brown greasy peat 
gives out a splendid heat and burns away 
almost to nothing. This peat consists of 
between 50 and 60 per cent. carbon, whereas 
ordinary household coal is about 82 per cent. 
It has been calculated that, bulk for bulk, peat 
is a fuel worth about a quarter of the value of 
coal. Nevertheless is it an extremely valuable 
fuel, and up-to-date methods of production and 
treatment are making it even more useful. 
Because peat is such an indispensable fuel 
in Ireland a considerable amount of money 
has been spent there on research. New plants 
have been built there with the support of the 
Turf Development Board, and these are as 
mechanically modern as scientific research and 
engineering skill can make them. The Eire 
Government decided four years back to spend 
£200,000 on the mechanical production of 
peat, and it is believed that the fuel will be an 
important source of electrical energy in the 
future. In Galway new council houses have 
been fitted with old-fashioned pot-hooks over 
the hearths, specially built for peat burning. 
Canada has more peat than any other country 
in the world except Russia, 37,000 compared 
with 65,0co square miles, and a year or two 





Crofters at work in the Highlands stacking peat for drying for use 
In many of the outlying districts peat forms 


three-quarters of the main fuel supply 





back the Government sent over a commission 
of enquiry which studied methods in Denmark, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Peat compressed into briquettes forms a 
much better fuel than in its natural state, and 
its calorific value increases by more than one- 
third. It can be used in many other ways 
besides on the household fire. Lately the 
Government has been encouraging research in 
order to discover alternative fuels to petrol. 
Producer-gas is proving very successful and 
its use is growing. Peat can be used for its 
production, and the wider application of the 
processes would enable greater use to be made 
of the large peat deposits in Scotland and 
Ireland. Alcohol can be recovered from it too, 
and the charcoal obtained from peat is unsur- 
passed in value for all metallurgical purposes, 
being both sulphur and phosphorus free. Oil 
can also be obtained from peat by processes 
which have been well tested. 

Peat-cutting is carried on throughout the 
early summer, although mechanical cutters 
and artificial methods of drying out the moisture 
have extended the season. Among the peasants, 
however, the age-old methods still prevail, and 
in some parts, such as the Shetlands, peat has 
been dug for so many centuries that the moors 
near the houses are now almost exhausted and 
the peat has to be carted many miles. In 
some islands of the Hebrides, such as Skye, 
in a wet summer the peat roads are impassable 
and it has to be carted by the islanders in creels. 
There, when a new house is built, there is a 
house-warming, and each of the 
guests brings a burning faggot 
from his peat fire and starts the 
blaze on the new hearth, and 
thus good fortune is assured. 

Cutting of the peat begins 
after the spring warmth has dried 
up the winter pools. The tool 
used is the cas-chrom or cutting 
spade, which has a side-piece set 
at right angles to the flat face. 
This assures that all the turves 
cut are the right size, and they 
are raised with astonishing speed. 
The top is skimmed off first, and 
then the blocks are laid out on 
each side of the dyke until dry 
enough to haridle. Then women 
come along and raise the peats, 
setting them pyramid fashion in 
threes, with another on top. Later, 
after drying, they are piled into 
larger stacks for the winter. 

On occasion a peat bog gets 
alight, and the fire will cover many 
acres. Then trenches have to be 
dug around the affected part in 
order to prevent it from spread- 
ing. E. R. YARHAM. 
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[A Ministry of Agriculture Order requires all kitchen waste to be boiled 


for an hour before use to prevent possible spread of disease. 
‘quite a simple matter. 


‘ 


Even the babies about six weeks old are so greedy for the kitchen waste feed that they forget their manners and put their feet in the trough. 
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KITCHEN WASTE 
FOR PIGS 


HOUSEHOLDERS 


If you live in a City or large Town and your Council are not already 
collecting kitchen waste urge them to do so at once. If you live in a Village 
or small Town organize a Pig Club. The Small Pig-Keepers’ Council, 
Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, will help you. 


COUNCILS 


In Cities and large Towas organize regular collection of kitchen waste from 
householders and ar1ange for sale to farmers. Small Towns and Villages 
can keep pigs themselves and should form Pig Clubs. 


FARMERS 


Get in touch with your local Council, also Camps, Institutions, etc., and 
purchase regular supplies, so as to maintain your herd of pigs in the 
National interests. 
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/HITEWAYS 
YDER Co LTD 


This appeal is inserted by Whiteway’s Cyder Co., Ltd., whose Managing Directo1, Mr. Ronald Whiteway, J.P., Whimple, Devonshire, 
is Chairman of the Kitchen Waste sub-committee of the Devon County War Agricultural Committee. He has had considerable 
practical experience of teeding kitchen waste to over a thousand pigs and will be pleased to answer any enquiries on this matter. 
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THE CHARM OF BEAD 
EMBROIDERIES 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HAVE been interested once or twice before in noting 

what clever use the Maison Ross (19-20, Grafton 

Street, W.1) makes of beads or sequin embroideries, 

but quite the best instance of it is the practical yet pretty 

relief to the little brown woollen day frock with softly 
tied sash, neat collar and charmingly arranged full skirt 
shown on this page. Anyone looking at the photograph, 
and indeed most people seeing the frock in wear but not 
particularly scrutinising its materials, would decide at once 
that the cuffs and collar were trimmed with some kind of 
lace. ‘Times being what they are, and the care of one’s 
wardrobe a thirg for which most of us have a minimum 
of time, they might even think regretfully that such things 
soil very quickly and, needing frequent renewal, take a 
little from the usefulness of a dress. They would be abso- 
lutely wrong, for the lace-like effect is achieved entirely by 
bead embroidery in a just-off-white shade and is enough to 
lighten the frock without making it a whit less neat and 
practical. The charming little brown hat, a distant relation 
of the Tam o’ Shanter, with its knot of petersham ribbon 
in dusty pink at the side, comes from the same ateliers. 


* * * 


The dress in the lower picture is one of those most 
charming and sensible warm and graceful frocks which 
everyone is wearing in the evening now. This also comes 
from the Maison Ross, and is carried out in one of those 
extremely light and supple thin woollen materials which 
drape so perfectly and yet are so comfortable on a chilly 


rT: SP og 
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Dover Street Studios 
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BEAD EMBROIDERY 
SIMULATES LACE 
ON A BROWN 
WOOLLEN DAY 
FROCK 













A FLORAL DESIGN 
IN BEADS AND 
SEQUINS ON AN 
EVENING GOWN 
















evening. Again beads—bugles to be exact 
—mingled with sequins here, form the 
only trimming worked across the corsage 
in a floral design and down the pretty 
puffed sleeves, and again there is nothing to 
want renewal; this dress can come in and 
out of the wardrobe time after time without 
needing a stitch. As for colour, it is in one 
of those warm reddish mauve shades which 
are sO much worn now and so generally 
becoming and have quite relegated the so 
long fashionable seaweed red to the ktack- 
ground, but which I should hesitate to 
describe as puce. The embroidery is of the 
same colour as the dress, and so are the net 
inlets which relieve the high neckline. 
so * * 

The Ministry of Food, clamouring for 
us all to use as much oatmeal as we can, 
has sent out a quite attractive recipe for 
oatmeal bread. You take two _ breakfast- 
cupfuls of fine oatmeal, two and a half of 
flour, two of sour milk—or butter-milk if 
you can get it—and a half-teaspoonful of 
salt and a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
The oatmeal is steeped in the sour milk, 
or butter-milk, all night, and then the flour, 
salt and bicarbonate of soda are all mixed 
and stirred in to make a stiff dough; if 
necessary add more sour milk. The dough is 
kneaded lightly on a floured board till smooth. 
It should be rolled out to about two inches 
thick, cut into four, and baked in a moderate 
oven for twenty-five minutes. Though one 
might long for the days when it could have 
been served hot with lots of butter, this 
oatmeal cake is still an excellent suggestion for 
breakfast with marmalade, or for tea with honey 
or with grated cheese and a little margarine. 
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THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


APE 


Don’t yield to invading cold 
germs. Attack their breeding 
places, at the back of nose and 
throat, with Vapex. A few drops 
on your handkerchief provide a 
pleasant, powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic vapour, deep-breathed 
to destroy germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are quickly 
relieved; entire respiratory sys- 
tem is stimulated to dispel cold 
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NOTHING soft about 


Sportex. It’s the hardest 












naturally—safely. 


THOMAS KERFOOT 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


including Purchase Tax 


& CO LTD 


E NATION CANNOT AFFORD COL 









wearing cloth that Scotland 
produces. The firm weave, 





impervious to thorns in the 


‘ N 
en. woods or hustle in the streets, helps to preserve the » 
DS cut of your Sportex suit in a way which will give > 

the greatest satisfaction to yourself and your tailor. oC S_ 





SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 





SOLUTION to No. 574 


Tie winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of January 25 will be announced next week. 


FIRIOMDIAWINITIONDIUISIK 
ONUMANE WR NWNBI 
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RCH SN CHANT NHNAl 
TIT/DIE WM'AILNIDIE INIA (1 
ORO NNN CINE IGN TNT 
NONE MME'NISIMOIRIR (1S) 


ACROSS. 

1. It is at Edinburgh, but without his 
table (two words, 7, 4) 

A dark wood (5) 

There are many homes in which 
they are cracked and not all there 
(two words, 6, 5) 

11. A time of strain ? (5) 

12. Found on the banks of the Missis- 

sippi (5) 





9. 
10. 


The winner of Crossword No. 573 is 


36. 
37- 


. Bring up a sire differently (5) 
3 and 4. Wherin the elm commonly 


. Of course, these animals may make 


. Not necessarily trial matches (5) 
. Are we? 
. ‘* Pretty weirs’ (anagr.) (11) 

. Open warfare just for a flower (11) 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 575 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 575, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Friday, February 7, 1941. 
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Miss Dorothy Bowers, 
Westbury House, 
Monmouth 
Mushroom growths (5) 
Its place in the building should be 


considered from the right angle 
(two words, 6, 5). 
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we 


grows (two words, 5, 4) 


an impression (5) = 


ae 8 6 
me meee 
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No (11) 


These occurrences are of two kinds, 
welcome and unwelcome (11) 














15. Certainly not a sign of humiliation 14. The girl for Neale when he turns 
to their winners (5) round (5) 
:7 and 18. You may have to go down 15. The state in which we follow an 
into it to go up (two words, 3, 4) article (3) 
9g. They hide themselves in them- 16. Two-way river (3) 
selves (5) 20. Diffuses (5) 
1. Young shoot from the old tree (5) 24 and 25. A greeting to us from 
2. One of Henry VIII’s castles (5) Australia, for instance? (two 
3. A continent without end as it words, 3, 3) 
appears in the hymn (5) 28. Plant found among several that one 
6 and 27. Showing an old wound with has picked (5) 
the colour of blood (7) 29. A writer who should provide food 
3. A castle in the north to conjure up for thought (5) 
an Oriental setting (5) 31. ‘‘ Life is a tale told by an ——.”’ 
2. There are more than two to a —Shakesp are (5) Name........... 
packing-case (5) 32. The marble peer, as he might have 
33. They may be accidentally left on a been called (5) 
journey (5) 34. ‘‘ Damn with faint praise, concede 
35. In some <aszs thev go on and on (11) with civil ——.’’—Pope (4) PT RTD 
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Here is graphically presented in 64 magnificent plates 
the thrilling London of pre-war days . . . nocturnal 
London pictured by the modern camera in the hands of 
the modern camera artist. Floodlit towers, roadways 
shining like enamel under street lights and car head- 
lamps, sleeping children, the quartette at bridge, Mayfair 
ball and Bloomsbury party, suburbia and Bermondsey, 
the night workers and the pleasure seekers, all are 
pictured in this pulsating night in London. “A 
Night in London” is photographed by Bill Brandt, 

and printed in photogravure. 
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5s. net from all booksellers, or direct by post 5s. 5d. from 
COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C.2 





























Eric Gillett, the well-known B.B.C. Broadcaster, said: 


COUNTRY. LIFE 
OME. FRONT 


FP sanies POR INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


“The HOME FRONT Series should Ba in 


pins 


perform a real service in war-time” i Site 








Important books for food-growers 





on intensive cultivation in 194] eee 

GROWING 

Only 6d. each :: By post 7d. ee 

FRUIT GROWING VEGETABLE GROWING 

By D. B. BAGENAL (Technical Preparing new land for vegetable grow- In the Home Front Series, COUNTRY LIFE has 
a —— East Malling Research ing, cultivation, harvesting and storing, endeavoured to contribute to the Minister of 
jm, ra pg any = gene a a Agriculture’s call to render ourselves more self- 
some common pests and diseases. supporting in food. It has collected a group of 
VEGETABLE CROPS practical experts to give their advice on a short-term 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE UNDER GLASS food policy for war-time needs, though much of the 
PRESERVING By W. F. BEWLEY (Director of the instruction is generally useful at any period. The 
By D. D. COTTINGTON-TAYLOR Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts). information on each subject is condense 1 and such as 


The cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, 
cucumbers, spinach, and chapters on 
hot-beds, cold frames, etc. rresceseeseecsssascescarrsrsecsscszeeess rrrrrrraesscseces 
To COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 


Gives a concise idea of the best methods a beginner can understand and follow at every stage. 
for storing fruit and vegetables, so 
necessary at the present time, including 


chapters on Jam Making. 


POULTRY KEEPING WAR-TIME COOKERY 











Order from your Bookseller, or obtain direct from the Publishers. 
If you do not wish to cut your copy of COUNTRY LIFE, please order by letter. OM 








C.L.1241 











ON SMALL LINES By D. D. COTTINGTON-TAYLOR : Please send me: 

By W. POWELL-OWEN (President Second Edition. Entirely revised and $ 

of the Poultry Club). Will help the brought up to date. : Tarr rrr Te Tee eT TT Te te hk, 
beginner with poultry problems. PIG KEEPING rr ere eee re ey. 
RABBIT KEEPING By J. W. REID, F.A.C.(Glos), N.D.A.  : I enclose P.O. value........ EES : 
By C. J. DAVIES. Accommodation, A guide for the beginner. Deals with : : 
general management, food and feeding, choice of enterprise, housing and S FUMIE oon cs ceccncresecscenecesercenswenes : 
breeding and rearing, are a few of the equipment, breeding and rearing, feed- : : 
chapters. ing, etc. 5 PMITIE nonce ccecccciccccecsscccnsnesooces : 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
AlL“tOND’S HOTEL. 
Ci. ‘ord Street, W.1. 
B \LEY’S HOTEL. 
( ester Road, S.W.7. 
B. iL STREET HOTEL. 
| htsbridge, S.W. 
p. \KELEY HOTEL. 
] dilly, W.1. 
B’ \WN’S HOTEL. 
Dever Street, W.1. 
¢ .OGAN HOTEL. 
s e Street, S.W.L. 
¢. ‘LTON HOTEL. 
Pp. *! Mall, S.W.1. 
¢. ENDISH HOTEL. 
Je yn Street, W.1. 
C! RIDGE’S HOTEL. 
I k Street, W.1. 
¢\ NAUGHT HOTEL. 
¢ s Place, W.1. 
D CHESTER HOTEL. 
J Lane, W.1. 
G ‘ING HOTEL. 
( venor Gardens, S.W.1. 
G WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
I ington. 
G) \SVENOR HOTEL. 
I ngham Palace Road, S.W. 
G SVENOR HOUSE. 
I Lane, W.1. 
# /ARD HOTEL. 
\ «olk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Ls" “HAM HOTEL. 
Por and Place, W.1. 
PA K LANE HOTEL. 
Pi adilly, W.1. 
PI°CADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
RI?Z HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
SAVOY HOTEL. 
Strand, W.C.2. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 

WASHINGTON HOTEL. 

Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD 


Swan HOTEL. 


RLETSOE 


Tue Fatcon Inn. 


FATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pe Wuite Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON. 


CRowN AND THISTLE HOTEL. 


AScor. 


BerysTEDE HOTEL. 


PRAY-ON-THAMES 

Tue Hinp’s Heap Hote. 

READING. 

GrorGE HOTEL. 

SONNING. 

Wuite Hart Hortev. 

WINDSOR. 

Tue “ WHIT 
Lrp. 


Hart,’’ WINDSOR 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE 
University Arms Hote.. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Horet. 


CHESHIRE 
CHECTER. 
GrosvENOR Hore, Eastgate 
treet. 
HOYLAKE. 
hovaL HorTec. 
CORNWALL 
P (DE. 


GRENVILLE 
TD, 


MOUTH. 
uTH Hote. 


FORD PASSAGE 


Hotet (BupDe) 


(near Falmouth) . N 


Perry Boat Inn, 
LPJRRO, LOOE. 
UGuTs & Crosses INN. 


| Cornwall—continued. 


| ST. IVES. 

| TREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES. 

Suip AND CASTLE HOTEL. 
TINTAGEL. 


KinG ARTHUR’s CASTLE HOTEL. 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE. 
CROWN AND MITRE HOTEL. 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULLswaTeR Hore. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Roya Oak Hore. 


LOWESWATER. 
ScaLe Hitt Horev. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge). 
THE Stoop Inn. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREES. 

BIGBURY BAY. 


BurGu Istanp HOorte.. 


BOVEY TRACEY. 


BLENHEIM GuEsT Howse. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 


CULLOMPTON Hote. 
DARTMOUTH 

RALEIGH HOTEL. 

STtRETE, MANor Hovuse Hore. 
EXETER. 

RouGemont Horte.. 
HARTLAND. 

Quay Hote-. 

HAYTCR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
Moortanp Hore. 
PINCHAFORD Farm. 


HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
H 


oops INN. 


KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
RiverseA Private HOTEL. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


Lee Bay Horte-. 
LIFTON. 


Tue ARUNDELL ARMs, 
LYNTON. 
Roya CastLe Hote. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn Hore. 
NORTH BOVEY 

(near Moretonhampstead). 
Manor Hovuse Hore, 
NORTHAM —Westward Ho ! 
CLEVELANDS HOTEL. 
PAIGNTON. 
REpDCLIFFE HOTEL. 


SEATON (S. DEVON). 


CHATEAU TRIANON, 


SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounp Hovse Hore. 


SIDMOUTH. 
FortFIELD HOTEL. 
KNOwLE Hore, Lip. 
Victoria HorTev. 
CEDAR SHADE HOTEL. 


TORQUAY. 

DEAN-PRIOR 
Road. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LIvERMEAD House HOTEL. 

PaLace HOoTeL. 

Torsay Hore ts, Ltp., Torbay 
Road. 

WOOLACOMBE BAY(N DEVON). 

Woo.acomBEe Bay Hote. 


YELVERTON. 


Moortanp Links Hore. 


Hooter, St. Marks 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 
Tue Court. 
Coomspe House Hore. 


SHERBORNE. 
| Dicpy Horev. 


STUDLAND BAY. 


Knott House Hore. 


DURHAM 
DURHAM 


Roya County Hote .. 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Hore. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER. 


TEWKESBURY. 


| Roya Hop Poe Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 
Forest ParK HOTEL. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL. 

CANFORD Ciirrs HOTEL. 

CARLTON HOTEL. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

HIGHCLIFFE HorTeL, 

Norro._k Hore. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

Tue Haven Horet. 

LIPHOOK. 

Royat AncHor Hore-. 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore. 

NEW MILTON. 

GRAND Marine Hore, 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

DIBAM. 

GeEorGE HOTEL. 

SOUTHSEA. 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 


STONEY CROSS 
(near Lyndhur:t). 
Compton ARMS HOreL. 


WINCH™STER. 
Royat Hore. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HEREFORD 
Hop Pote Horte.. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Horev. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Royat Hore, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY. 
Busuey HAtt Horte:. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER ARMS HOTEL. 
ROYSTON. 


BANYERS HOTEL. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


GuEssEn’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 
GEORGE HOTEL. 


ST IVES. 


GOLDEN Lion HOTEL. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANKLIN. 


SHANKLIN Towers HOTEL. 


KENT 
DOVER (3st. Margare*'s Bay). 
Tue GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
FOLKESTONE. 


BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 


HYTHE 
Tue Horer ImPeRiAL. 


IGHTHAM 

Town House. 

SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 
Tue AMHERST ARMs HOTEL. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WESTERHAM 


Kinc’s ARMs HOTEL. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria HOoTeL. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


GRANTHAM. 

ANGEL AND Roya. Hote, 
GeEoRGE HOTEL. 
AOLBEACH 

CHEQUERS HOTEL. 
LINCOLN 

Wuite Hart Hore, 


STAMFORD. 


GrEoRGE HorTeL, 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY. 


Court BLEepDpyn. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. 
BLAKENEY HOTEL. 


CROMER. 


Granp Hote. 


HUNSTANTON. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
FOTHERINGHAY. 

MANOR FARM Country HOTEL. 
KETTERING. 

GEORGE HOTEL. 
PETERBOROUGH. 

ANGEL HOTEL. 

BuLt Hore, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NR. RETFORD. 


BaRNBY Moor. 
HOTEL. 


Ye Ope BELL 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL 


THe OLp Swan. 


OXFORD. 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 
Tue Hore. 

SOMERSET 


ALLERFORD, MINEHEAD. 
Hotnicote House Hore. 


BATH. 

LANSDOWN GROvE HOTEL. 

Lanspown Horet, 
BrockHAM Enpb. 

EXFORD (near Minehead). 


Crown Hore. 


HOLFORD. 

ALFOXTON Park Horev (closed 
during the war). 

MINEHEAD. 

Beacu Hore-. 

HOTEL METROPOLE, 


TAUNTON. 


CastLe HOTEL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 


| Bishops OrFLEY MANoR, GUEST 


House. 


UTTOXETER. 
Wuite Hart HOTEL, 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 


Wuite Lion Hore. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Buti Inn, 
FELIXSTOWE. 
Fretix HOTEL. 
SOUTHWOLD. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 


FRENSHAM Ponp HOTEL. 


GODALMING 


| THe LAKE Hore. 


GUILDFORD (near). 


NEWLANDS CORNER HOTEL. 


HASLEMERE. 
GEORGIAN HOTEL, 


KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
KinGswoop Park GuEst House. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 


Hurtwoop Horte.. 


SANDERSTEAD. 


SELSDON PARK HOTEL. 
WEYBRIDGE. 
OATLANDS Park HOTEL. 


WIMBLEDON. 


Sovtupown HALL HOTEL. 


SUSSEX 
BRIGHTON. 
NorFoL_k HOTEL. 
Otp Snip HoTer 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOTEL. 
“ROSS-IN-HAND. 
PosstInGWORTH ParK HOTEL. 
CROWBOROUGH. 
Crest Hoter, Tel. 394. 
Tue Bracon Hore. 


Le StRANGE ARMs Gotr Links| EASTBOURNE. 


Hore. 
GoLDEN Lion Hore. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
BuRLINGTON HOTEL, 


Sussex—continued. 
HASTINGS. 

Queen’s HorTe., 
HOVE. 

New ImpertIaAt HOTEL, 
Prince’s Hore. 
DupLey HOTEL. 


LEWES. 
Waite Hart Hore... 


PETWORTH. 
Swan Hore.. 


ROTTINGDEAN. 
Tupor CLose Hortev. 


ST. LEONARDS. 

Roya Victoria Horec. 
Sussex HOTEL. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roesuck HOTEL. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
B'RMINGHAM. 


New GRAND HOTEL. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Tue WILLIAM AND Mary Hore , 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 


THe QueEn’s Hore. 
GRASMERE. 

PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL. 
WINDERMERE, 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL, 
RicGc’s Crown Horev. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 


Tue Crown Hore. 


SALISBURY. 
O_p GEORGE HOTEL. 
County HOTEL, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
fue Lycon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


RaveN HOTEL, 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
THREE ARROows HOTEL. 
CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue Bripce House Hore. 
ILKLEY. 
Tne MippLeton HOTEL. 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Roya. Hore. 


SOUTH STAINLEY 


(near Harrogate). 
Rep Lion INN. 
YORK. 
Younc’s Horet, HIGH PETer- 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 
FaLts HOTEL. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 


Ho_itysrook House Hortet, 


LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 
Spa Hore. 


WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Bay View HOorte . 
BuTLer ARMs HOTEL, 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co DOWN). 

Royat Hote 
BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 


ARGYLLSHIRE 
KIMELFORD. 


CuILFAIL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE. 
Locu Awe HorTEeEL. 


TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


WesTERN Is_tEs HOTEL. 


Scotland—continued. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Tue Granp Horec. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 
CARRBRIDGE HOorev. 
INVERNESS 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 
ONICH. 


Creac-Duu Hore. 


PORTREE. 


PoRTREE HOTEL, 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


BANCHORY. 


for-Na-ComLLe Hote, 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 


CastLe HorTec, 

Telephone : Muckhart 27. 

PERTH. 

WINbDsoR RESTAURANT, 
33, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa HOTEL, 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL, 


SCOURIE. 


HOTEL ScouRIE, 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


AvuLp KiNc’s ARMS. 


WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 
['yn-y-Coep Horec, 
DOLGELLEY. 
GOLDEN Lion Royat Hore. 
LLANGOLLEN. 
Tne Hanp Horet. 


SAUNDERSFOOT. TENBY. 


St. Bripves Horec, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face 


KANDY. 


Queen’s HOTEL. 


Hore. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


Or1eENTAL HOTEL, 


SOUTH AFRICA 
“ENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


3LUE Posts HOreL. 
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Not a drop is sold 
till it’s 7 years old 


sk ok ok WHISKEY 





Have you tried NESCAFE? 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COFFEE i ponder form 
Made in an instant—right in the cup 


1/3 & 2/= TINS. A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
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PERFECT PICK-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. Y 
U 

Made by GAYMER'S OF ATTLEBORO 
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NNESSY 


x Xk BRANDY 








Depend on obtaining the Best 


7 Presta z 


MINERAL WATERS 


HAVE NO EQUAL 
Ask for them by name 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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